_to Kentucky, then an . unbroken 


1799, and a church wag built, called 
Ebenezer. 


highway robbers, and counterfeiters 


combined together and formed a 


“AN 
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REV. PETER CARTWRIGHT, D.D. 


Tue Rev. Peter Cartwricut, the pioneer 
of Methodism in the West, has now been a Pre- 
siding Elder for fifty years. In view of this fact, 
the last Illinois Annual Conference made ar- 
rangements for a semi-centennial jubilee, to take 
place September 24. Among those who take a 
prominent part on this occasion we may men- 
tion Bishops Srirrson, Morris, JANES, AMEs, 
and THompson. Bishop Simpson gives a review 
of Doctor CARTWRIGHT’ career as a legislator 
in thirteen General Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, from 1816 to 1868. In con- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


nection with this pleasant jubilee a large number | 
of presents were given to Dr. CARTWRIGHT as © 
tokens of the regard in which he is held by the | 


Church. 

A complete biography of PETER 
CARTWRIGHT would include the his- 
tory of the rise and progress of Meth- 
odism in the Valley of the Missis-: 
sippi. He was born September 1, 
1785, in Amherst County, on James 
River, in the State of Virginia. He 
is now, therefore, entering upon his 
eighty-fifth year. In a_ lecture 
which he delivered at Chicago not 
long ago, he said that he was living 
beyond his time. He had not a fa- 
ther, mother, brother, or sister liv- 
ing. His life had been one of hard- 
ship; he had known many crosses ; 
but if he were to live his life over 
again, he would be a Methodist 
traveliag preacher: he would rather 
choose)that than be President of the 
United States. 

CartwriGut’s: father was 
a Revolutionary soldier. His mother, 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was an orphan.. Shortly 
after his birth his parents removed 


wilderness, over which emigrants 
moved on pack-horses. When Pr- 
TER was nine years old Jacos Lur- 
TON, a traveling preacher, held relig- 
ious services in his father’s cabin. 
This Lurton he styles a ‘‘ real son 
of thunder. He preached with tre- 
mendous power, and the congrega- 
tion were almost all melted to tears.” 
A small class was soon organized in 
the neighborhood. This little society 
was visited by a ‘‘ mighty revival” in 


This was in what was 
then called Cumberland Circuit, and 
Kentucky District, in the Western 
Conference, the seventh conference 
in the United States. 

Logan County, where the Cart- 
WRIGHTS lived, was called ‘* Rogues’ 
Harbor.”’ Refugees from all parts 
of the country fled thither to escape 
justice. Murderers, horse-thieves, 


actually formed a majority of the in- 
habitants, and were able to set the 
laws at defiance. ‘The honest peo- 
ple, under the name of Regulators, 


vigilance committee for the execu- 
tion of the laws. It was in such a 
desperate state of society that PETER 
CaRTWRIGHT'S boyhood was passed. 
**T was naturally,” he says, ‘‘a wild, 
wicked boy, and delighted in horse- 
racing, card-playing, and dancing. 
My father restrained me but little, 
though my mother often talked to 
me, wept over me, and prayed for me, 
and often drew tears from my eyes ; 
and though I often wept under 
preaching, and resolved to do better and seek 
religion, yet I broke my vows, went into young 
company, rode races, played cards, and danced.” 
Gambling became his besetting sin. 
t length, at about the Sentnldeg of the pres- 
ent century, Logan County became more civil- 
ized. Murderers and horse-thieves disappeared, 
nd preaching became more frequent. About 
this time the Cane Ridge camp-meeting was held 
—a meeting protracted for weeks, and attended 
by from 12,000 to 25,000 people. Preachers of 
all denominations were present, and between one 
and two thousand souls were converted. This 
was the first camp-meeting ever held in the United 
States. It was aboutthis time (1801) that Peter 
was converted, and joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


The following incident illustrates the igno- 


ranee with which the early Methodist preachers 
in the West had to contend. The-Revy. WiLson 
Leg, preaching in Peter CaRTWRIGHT’s neigh- 
borhood, took for his text, ‘‘ Except a man deny 
himself, and take up his cross, he can not be my 
disciple.” He urged on his congregation, with 
melting voice and tearful eyes, to take up the 
cross ;/ no matter. what it was, take it up. He 
made{a very profound impression upon a very 
wicked, Dutchman in his congregation, whose 
wife ; a notorious scold. After dismissing 
the meeting, Mr. Lee mounted his horse and 
rode away. After riding some distance, he saw, 
a little ahead of him, a man trudging along, car- 
rying a@ woman on his back. ‘This greatly sur- 
prised Mr. Leg. He very naturally sup 

that the woman was a cripple, or had hurt her- 


self in some way, so that she could not walk. 
The traveler was a small man, and the woman 
large and heavy. 

Before he overtook them, Mr. Ler began to 
cast about in his mind how he could render them 
assistance. When he came up to them, lo and 
behold, who should it be but the Dutchman and 
his wife that had been so affected under his ser- 
mon at meeting. Mr. Lee rode up and spoke 
to them; and inquired of the man what had hap- 
pened, or what was the matter, that he was car- 
rying his wife. 

The Dutchman turned to Mr. Lee and said, 
‘* Besure you didytell us in your sarmon dat we 
must take up de Cross and follow de Saviour, or 
dat wé)could not be saved or go to heaven; and 
I does desire to go to heaven so much as any 
pody; and dish vife is so pad, she scold and 


| 


scold all de time, and dish woman is de greatest . 


cross I have in de whole world, and L does take 
her up and pare her, for I must save my soul.” 
In May, 1802, PETER CARTWRIGHT was per- 
mitted to exercise his gifts as an exhorter. In 
the fall his father moved down the Cumberland 
River into Lewiston County. Here Presiding 
Elder Pace gave PETER authority to travel 


through that destitute region, hold meetings, - 


organize classes, and, in a word, to form a cir= 
cuit. Considering his education defective, he 
entered the best school to be found in the neigh- 
borhood, where he staid for a short time, and 
then went into the active work of the ministry. 
In 1806 he was ordained a deacon by Bishop 
He was married to Frances 
August 18, 1808, and in the following October 


REV. PETER CARTWRIGHT, D.D. 


amusing results. 
dote of the conversion of two young ladies, whose 
mother was the terror of all preachers. He was. 


early bishops; I have outlived every presiding 
elder that I ever had when on circuits; ‘and I 
have ‘outlived hundreds and thousands of my 


contemporary ministers and members, as well as 


Juniors, and still linger.on the mortal shores. 


Though all these have died, they shall live again, 
and by the grace of God I shall live-with them 
in heaven forever.” | 
PETER CARTWRIGHT, in his journeys. upon 
various .circuits in the West, met with: many 
very peculiar characters. And, as he himself 
was very eccentric, these encounters led often to 
He ‘tells the following: anec- 


‘warned not to visit them, but determined to go. 


was ordained an elder by Bishop M‘Kenpree. | 
In 1815 he was appointed by Bishop Assury | 
presiding elder of the Green River District, in _ 


Tennessee. From that time to the present day 
the Rev. Peter Cartwricat has lived and 
wrought in the West with characteristic energy, 
and his labors have been attended with memora- 
ble success. ‘‘I have lived,” he says, in his au- 
tobiography, ‘‘to see this vast Western wilder- 
ness rise and improve and become wealthy with- 
out a parallel in the history of the world; I have 
outlived every member of my father’s family; I 
have outlived every member of the class I joined 


in 1800; I have outlived every member of the | 


Western Conference in 1804, save one or. two; 
I have outlived every member of the first General 
Conference that I was elected to, in Baltimore, 
in 1816, save five or six; I Have outlived all my 


The reception given him by the old'lady was any 


thing but inviting, she even ordering 
: him to take the door. - He téld her 
two daughters. She said he should 
not pray in her house, and shaking 
her fist in his face, she again ordered 
him out. - The contest lasted for some 
time. The husband was a poor hen- 

ked man, and his wife reigned su- 
preme. At last, telling the woman 
to be seated, he kneeled_to pray. 
He kept one eye open, for he had tu 
watch as wellas pray. Imhis prayer 
he gave a description of the woman 
any thing but fattering. He invoked 
the Almighty to love her, if possible, 
and do it quick. But if there was 
no salvation for her, he prayed to 
God to kill “her, and damn her at 
once. 
found her a changed woman. 

Of course PETER CARTWRIGHT 
was a Jacksonian in politics; but 
the following incident. that occurred 
in connection: with the meeting of 
the Nashville Conference in 1818, 
showed that he was not to be scared 
by even ‘‘ Old Hickory.” ‘‘ The city 


that I was to preach on Monday even- 
ing in Dr. BracksBougn’s church, 
4nd charged me to be sure and be- 
have myself. I made him my best 
bow, and thanked him that he had 
given me any appointment at all; 


eand now,’ said I, ‘ Brother Mac, 
it really seems providential that you 
have appointed me to preach in the 
Doctor's church, for I expect they 
never heard Methodist doctrine fair- 
ly stated and the dogmas of Calvin- 
-ism exposed; and now, Sir, they 
shall hear the truth for once.” Said 
the preacher, ‘ You must not preach 
controversy.’ Ireplied, ‘If I live to 
preach there at all, Ill give Calvin- 
ism one riddling.’ ‘ Well,’ said the 
preacher, ‘I recall the appointment, 
and will send another preacher there; 
and you must preach in the Method- 
ist church Monday evening; and do 
try and behave yourself.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ said I; ‘ I'll do my best.’ 
‘*The preacher's conduct toward 
me was spread abroad, and excited 
considerable curiosity. -Monday 
evening came; the church was filled’ 
to overflowing; every seat was crowd- 
ed, and many had to stand. After 
singing and prayer, Brother Mac 
took his seat in the pulpit. I then 
read my text: ‘ What shall it profit 
a man ifyhe gain the whole world 
and lose His own soul?’ After read-. 
ing my téxt I paused. At that mo- 
ment I saw General’ Jackson walk- 
ing up the aisle; he came to the middle post 
and very gracefully leaned against it and stood, 
as there were no vacant seats. Just then I felt 
some one pull my coat in the stand, and turning 
my head, my fastidious preacher, whispering a 
little loud, said, ‘ General Jackson has come in; 
General Jackson has come in.’ I felt a flash of 
indignation run all over me like an electric shock, 


| and facing about to my congregation, and pur- 


posely speaking out audibly, I said, ‘Who is Gen-- 
eral JACKSON ? 
ed, God will damn him as quiek as he would a . 
Guinea negro !’ | 


If he don’t get his soul convert- 


‘* The preacher tucked his head down and 


squatted low, anil would, no doubt, have been 
thankful for leave of absence. 
_ tion, General Jackson and all, smiled or laughed 
| right out, all at the preacher’s expense. When 


The congrega- 


é 
oi 
— 


he had come to talk and pray.with her * 


Afterward he met her, and 


preacher,” he says, ‘‘informed me‘ 


and I assured him I would certain- - 
behave myself the best I could: - 
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preacher stepped up fo me, and very sternly said 
to me, ‘ You are the strangest man I ever saw ; 
and General Jackson will chastise you for your 
insolence before you leave the city.’ ‘ Very clear 
of it,’ said I, ‘for General Jackson, I have no 


' doubt, will applaud my course; and if he should 


undertake to chastise me, as Paddy said, ‘* There 
is two as can play at that game.” 

‘General JACKSON was staying at one of the 
Nashville hotels. Next morning very early my 
city preacher went down to the hotel to make an 
apology to General Jackson for my conduct in 
the pulpit the night before. Shortly after he had 
left“P passed by the hotel and I met the Genera! 
on the pavement, and before I approached him 
by several steps he smiled and reached out his 
hand, and said: | 

«** Mr. CARTWRIGHT, you are a man after my 
own heart.’ I am very much surprised at Mr. 
Mac, to think he would suppose that I would be 
offended at you. No, Sir; I told him that I 
highly approved of your independence; that a 
minister of Jesus Christ ought to love every body 
and fear no mortal man. 


officers as you were, and a well-drilled army, I 
could take old Eng!and.’” 
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OUR DUTY TO CUBA. 


HERE was never a public question of im- 

portance enough to interest the press of 
Europe and America about which less was au- 
thentically known than the Cuban question. 
It seems to be understood that the United 
States Government is making represgntations 
to that of Spain; but nothing is certainly known. 
To-day it is announced that a distinct propo- 
sition of sale and guarantee has been offered. 
To-morrow it is as distinctly denied. One mo- 
ment General Sickes has written a significant 
note; the next, he has written nothing. The 
rumor, as we write, is that he has informed the 


‘Spauish Government that there is a strong 


pressure of public opinion in this country to 
recognize the Cubans as belligerents. We are 
very reluctant to believe that any such note 
has been authorized or written. It is not easy 
to suppose that the Administration would threat- 
en Spain; still less that it would found a threat 
upon an untruth. Public opinion in this coun- 
try may naturally be presumed to be friendly 
to the efforts of all people honorably striving for 
independence of a foreign power. But it is 
certainly untrue that there is any pressing gen- 
eral desire to recognize the independence of 
Cuba, or to take any positive step until some- 
thing more is known. Cuban independence 
and annexation are known to be the same thing, 
and it would be very far from accurate to say 
that public opinion in this country demanded 
the addition of nearly two millions of Spanish 
creoles and emancipated slaves to the present 
popniation. 

That the Spanish government of Cuba has 
been harsh and cruel; that the Cubans have 
the right, upon proper consideration of means 
and chances, to attempt to secure their inde- 
pendence by arms; and that in the struggle 
they have the sympathy of all generous hearts, 
we have often declared. But it would be un- 
speakable folly for the United States to take 
part in every war upon the side which might 
seem to be in the right to most of those who 
knew any thing of the facts. Consequently, 
when the other Spanish-American colonies re- 
volted, in 1810, the United States remained neu- 
tral. They continued so for twelve years, until 
the colonies were not only independent in fact, 
but there was no prospect of their ceasing to be 
so. ‘Twenty years and more passed, however, 
before Spain acknowledged the fact. «During 
all this time the United States maintained the 
strictest neutrality with the frankest expression 
of sympathy for the colonies; and they depart- 
ed from their neutrality only when an organ- 
ized government, fulfilling all its functions, had 


been established. 


But it can not yet be truly said that Cuba, to 
use President Monroe's words in regard to the 
other colonies, has ** declared its independence 
and maintained it.” The revolutionary govern- 
ment of Cuba is the military rule of the revolu- 
tionary Commander-in-chief. The ports of the 
island and the large towns have not yet acknowl- 
edged it. General Jorpan, ofthe Cuban army, 
says that they “need shoes, clothing, and med- 
icines; for none are inthe country. Hundreds 
of brave men are standing in my sight almost 
naked.” These are facts which, as in the case of 
Crete, attest the heroism and the extremity of 
the revolutionists. As in the case of Crete, 
also, there is no reason to doubt that the friend- 
ly heart of this country will send the needed suc- 
cor. Crete held out. for three years in a just 
and noble cause. We sympathized, we suc- 
cored, but we did not recognize her independ- 
ence nor concede belligerent rights. Would it 
have been wiser for us to do so? Is it desira- 
ble upon any just and reasonable grounds that 
the United States should become the knight-er- 
rant to fight the battles of all distressed peo- 
ples? We do not ask the question from any 


' ' selfish consideration, but from the highest re- 


the congregation was dismissed, my city-stationed | 


I told Mr. Mac that if | 
I had a few thousand such independent, fearless_ 


gard to liberty and civilization. Would either 
be the gainers if we should challenge every 
Government in the world ‘whose principles or 
whose practice we do not approve ? 

There is still another consideration which 
ought not to be forgotten. We have called 
England to account for her conduct during the 
late rebellion in this country, and none are 


more vehement in doing so than those who de-® 


mand that we shall recognize the independence 
of Cuba. Let us be just to England, however 
unfriendly we may consider her conduct to have 
been. During four years the Confederacy 
maintained absolute independence of the Unit- 
ed States. It:had an organized civil govern- 
ment recognized throughout its entire territory, 
collecting taxes, holding courts, making and 
enforcing laws. Generally it repelled our ad- 
vances upon its lines; and when we broke 
through the people refused to submit, and we 
held the territory that our cannon commanded, 
and no more. The conditions that theoretical- 
ly justify recognition of the independence of a 


. revolting state can hardly be fairly said not to 


have existed. We did not relinquish the con- 
test, of course, and it was known that we 
should not hesitate to regard recognition as 
war. Nevertheless Louis urged 
England, by the joint recognition of both na- 
tions, to endia hopeless struggle upon the part 
of the United States. -Had England consent- 
ed,.a treaty of alliance between those powers 
and the Confederacy would have followed, and 
our difficulties would have been incalculably 
increased. England declined; France would 
not move alone; and we were left with no other 
foe than the rebels. 

What reason is there for our recognition of 
the independence of Cuba which would not have 
justitied England in recognizing that of the 
Confederacy? Is there any comparison what- 
ever between the vigor and duration of the war, 
the actuality of the government, and the main- 
tenance of independence? It is said that the 
Cubans have agreed to abolish slavery, and that 
our interference will lead to emancipation. 
That is a good reason for recognition when the 
Cubans show themselves capable of independ- 
ence, but not before. If they have declared 


an emancipation which they can not maintain, . 


they have no right to call upon other people to 
maintain it. The recognition of independence 
is the acknowledgment of a fact, not of a hope 
nor of an effort. If Cuba can secure her inde- 
pendence, establish a stable and free govern- 
ment, and abolish slavery, she will have done a 
great and good work which the lovers of liberty 
every where will applaud. But itis not for the 
interests of liberty and civilization that this work 
should be done for her by others. Independ- 
ence is secure only among those who are able 
to obtain it for themselves, ; 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


' Tre result of the election in Maine, where 
Governor CHAMBERLAIN is re-elected by a good 
majority, shows the depth and extent of the 
feeling which would make a separate issue of 
the prohibitory question. It is, apparently, 
doubtful whether the prohibitory vote in Maine 
really exceeds five thousand. By no chance 
could the movement have done more than elect 
the Democratic: candidate and open every grog- 
shop without restriction, This was plainly seen 
by the most noted and influential of the tem- 
perance leaders, and they very wisely resolved 
that the cause demanded the success of the 
party which was most favorable to it. We 
have little doubt that a result like that in Maine 
will attend the movement in Ohio; and the 
prospect invites the candid consideration of all 
temperance men who are also in favor of a pro- 
hibitory law. Is such a law of such superior 
importance to all other issues that they may 
properly be imperiled? This truth was cer- 
tainly not established at the National Conven- 
tion in Chicago that formed the new temper- 


ance party. , 


The result in Maine also shows that there is 


not that dissatisfaction with the Administration 
which has been asserted by some Democratic 
and foreign authorities to be so pronounced and 
universal. The Republican party would cer- 
tainly be very unreasonable if it should re- 
nounce the support of its own Administration 
for any reason that has yet been alleged. It 
certainly can not be so foolish as to suppose 
that the financial condition would be improved 
under the auspices of a party that nominates 
Mr, PENDLETON in Qhio; nor retrenchment 
and economy secured by a party whose chief 
leaders in New York are the ring that is stig- 
matized by one of the party organs as “cor- 
ruptionists ;” nor the general tranquillity and 
prosperity.of the country promoted by a party 
that proposes: to keep open the question of 
equal rights. | 

The Cincinnati Enquirer asserts that the Re- 
publicans will certainly be beaten in that State. 
It is possible, but even Mr. PENDLETON has 
not yet given any proof of the probability of 
such a result. If, indeed, Mr. Jonn Quincy 
Apams, of Massachusetts, were the type of 
the Republicans of the United States, the case 
would be different. If, because of errors of 
policy, from which no party can be free, and 


of corruptions which are inseparable from every 


‘party in power, every Republican should think 


to find a remedy by going over to the Opposi- 
tion, the prospects of the Democracy in Ohio 
and elsewhere would be very much more prom- 
ising than they are. Mr. Apams is emulous 
of that Chinese school of epicures who burned 
down their houses to roast their pigs. 


it must- be confessed, with the same sug¢cess, 
He has not as yet ‘‘ tasted—crackling.” 

In this State the first duty of the Republican 
Convention is to settle the feuds in the city, and 
to refuse to recognize as the representative of 
the party here a committee which is merely a 
brokerage for office. It should make a brief 
and positive declaration in favor of a searching 
reform of the whole civil service system. It 
should declare for the new State Constitution, 
and nominate candidates whose characters and 
antecedents would be their platform. It need 
not fear nor shirk. The future belongs to it if 
it chooses to take it. A bold reliance upon 


the intelligence and conscience of the State . 


will be triumphantly justified by the result. 


THE NEW STATE CONSTITUTION. 


THE new Constitution of this State is to be 
submitted to the people at the next election, and 
if its provisions are understood it will unques- 
tionably be adopted. It isa very great improve- 
ment of the present Constitution, which has been 
proved to be very far from that master-piece of 
wisdom which it was at one time supposed to 
be. The fundamental defects of that instru- 
ment, however, are only partly corrected in the 
new: but it may be fairly said that the changes 
are all improvements. The Convention was, 
apparently, unwilling to do more than make 
such changes as were indispensable, and many 
amendments which experience and reason justi- 
fied were rejected as being too radical. It was 
impossible also to exclude party considerations 
altogether. But with every objection the amend- 
ed Constitution ought to be adopted. 

The first in importance of the proposed 

) is the equality of the suffrage. The 
new\Constitution abolishes the property quali- 
fication for colored voters. There can be no 
argument in favor of this qualification which 
would not logically lead to the disfranchisement 
of colored citizens. This was plain enough 
from the speeches of Mr. Murpuy and Mr. 
Cassipy against the amendment, which pro- 
ceeded upon the ground that the celored citi- 
zens are of an inferior race. But how the pos- 


session of a little money obviated the perils at. 


the polls arising from that inferiority neither 
those gentlemen nor any body else remembered 
to state. The justice and expediency of re- 
moving the disability were vindicated by no one 
with more force and eloquence than by Mr. 


“Macnus Gross, a fellow-partisan of Messrs. 


Murpuy and Cassipy. 

The term of Senators is to be four instead of 
two years—half of the Senate retiring every 
two years, The advantage of such a system 
in securing & constant element of experience in 
legislation needs no argument. . 

The Assembly is to be elected by counties 
instead of districts, a change which increases 
the number of members from one hundred and 
twenty-eight to one hundred and thirty-nine. 
Experience has shown that the election by 
counties generally secures better men than by 
districts. The Assemblymen are to be paid 
one thousand dollars—a change which, if of no 
further advantage, may tend to shorten thé ses- 
sions, 

The changes in the Judiciary system are so 
excellent that they were supported by almost 
every lawyer of both parties in the Convention, 
and will be undoubtedly sustained by all the 
most eminent men of the profession in the 
State. To relieve the pressure upon the high- 
est tribunal, the present Court of Appeals, with 
one judge to be appointed, is continued as a 
Board of Commissioners for Appeals, with juris- 
diction of all pending cases, which must be de- 
termined within three years. In 1873 the ques- 
tion is to be submitted to the voters, whether 
the judges of the Courts cf Record shall there- 
after be appointed by the Governor and Senate 


_or elected. 


The new Constitution provides a Court of 


Claims to settle all demands against the State ; 


it restricts special legislation, and the power of 
granting the public money; confers local au- 
thority upon local officers ; concentrates official 
responsibility for the management of the canals; 


-places the State prisons in charge of a Board 


appointed by the Governor and Senate; ex- 
tends the time for the payment of the Bounty 
debt so as to lessen the annual tax; requires a 
uniform rule for the assessment and taxation 
of real and personal property; makes punish- 
ment for official bribery practicable; and or- 
dains free instruction in the public schools for 
all persons between seven and twenty years of 
age. 

A constitution is not usually a very attractive 
study. But voting upon its adoption is one of 
the most important acts of a citizen, and it is 
his duty to understand its general character. 
The new instrument has been widely published, 
and many of the papers in the State discuss its 
provisions with intelligence and vigor, The 


He 
plies their principles in politics, and not as. yet, | 


articles upon the subject in the Western New 
Yorker, at Warsaw, Wyoming County, are es- 
pecially good. Between this time and the elec- 
“tion we hope to be able to consider more in de- 
tail some of the more important changes pro- 


posed. 


THE ST. THOMAS TREATY. 


On the 15th of October the extended time 
allowed by Mr. Sewarp and the Danish Min- 
ister for the ratification of the St. Thomas 
freaty expires, and unless it be again extended 
by Secretary Fisu the whole negotiation fails. 
But it can not end in this way without deep 
and lasting disgrace to the United States. It 
was a negotiation undertaken at the urgent en- 


treaty Of the Secretary of State, approved by , 


the President. It was conducted upon the 
part of Denmark with the utmost honor and 
friendliness, and a strict regard for the wishes 
of ‘the people most nearly interested. The 
treaty was ratified by the agents of both gov- 
ernmehts, and Senators were informally con- 


sulted before the definitive vote was taken | 


upon the island. It was then submitted to 
the Senate, and it has neither been confirmed 
nor rejected; it has been contemptuously neg- 
lected. Such conduct is discreditable to the 
Senate, and it is mortifying to the nation. It 
authorizes every government in the world to 
decline to treat with any authorized repre- 


sentative of the United States, until it learns — 


whether it can regard his authority as evidence 


‘of his accord with the treaty-making power. 


It justifies England in saying to Mr, Mor- 
LEY, and Spain to General SicKLEs, ‘‘ We are 
very glad to see you, but you will understand 
that we can not possibly tell whether you rep- 
resent the wishes and sentiments of your Gov- 
ernment.” 

It is very true that the Constitution requires 
the consent of the Senate to a treaty, and that 
the Secretary of State has no authority to bind 
the country to do what he may think ought to 
be done—to buy parts of continents, islands, 
and other real estate at what may be consid- 
ered enormous prices. But the facts must be 
considered. The offer to buy was made by the 
Secretary and President of:a party which con- 
trolled the Senate. It was peculiarly fair to 
suppose, therefore, that the Government was a 
unit. This probability became virtual certain- 
ty when the same Secretary's similar action in 
regard to Alaska was most promptly support- 
ed by the Senate, and when personal inquiry 
of Senators disclosed no hostility to the St. 
Thomas project. It was only natural under 
such circumstances that Denmark should take 
measures to sever her connection with the isl- 
and; and that she should feel hurt and insult- 
ed by the disdainful omission even to consider 
the treaty enough to reject it, Indeed, the 
omission can hardly be called disdainful. It 
seems rather an unhandsome evasion of the 
question, because of a consciousness that no 
satisfactory and honorable reason could be urged 
for rejection. There is no doubt that a first- 
rate power would not allow a treaty negotiated 
under such circumstances to be left without 
consideration. It would demand explanation 
in a tone that we know Denmark can not use, 
and which, therefore, it is still less pardonable 
in us to provoke. 

It is plain that the Secretary of State and 
the Senate should save the country from the ill 
fame of such conduct, and a friendly power 
from so gross a humiliation.. Let the Secretary 


extend the term for the ratification of the treaty. 


Then let the Senate fairly and frankly consider 
it. If it rejects it let it state the reason, and 
not. content itself with sic volo sic jubo; and 
then to avoid so unpleasant a complication here- 
after, and to make treaty negotiations possible 
with self-respecting governments, let it strictly 
define the limits of executive action in the in- 
itiation of treaties. But we sincerely hope 
that a wise regard for the position of a friendly 
little power and for the fair fame of the United 
States will, in this instance and under the pe- 
culiar circumstances, induce the Senate to rati- 
fy the treaty. 


CITY ELECTIONS. 


In the following article we propose to point 
out a few of the grave frauds which in the city 
of New York are perpetrated upon the people, 
and by means of which the will of the majority 
is set aside in more instances than the public 
would, without examination, suppose possible. 
It is not our purpose to refer to the iniquity of 
fraudulent naturalizations, to false registry, or 
to the voting by repeaters, all of which crim- 
inalities are carried on to a great extent, but 
simply to those frauds which are perpetrated 
on election-day at the polls, and by the very 
men who are/appointed to protect the purity 
and honesty/of the elections; te-the crimes 
against the/principle of self-government and 
institutions, which have made our 
politics a reproach and by-word 


erful in its various ramifications that it abso-. 
lutely controls elections in our city, and utterly 


stifles the voice of the people. 


The inspectors, canvassers, and poll-clerks 
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throygHout the land. We shall expose only 
one link in a system of fraud which is so pow- 
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of the elections are appointed by the Police 
Board, which is nominally a non-partisan body, 
omposed of two Democrats and two Republic- 
ans, 
ers, and two poll-clerks in every election dis- 
trict, of which there are three hundred and 
forty within the municipal limits. Of these 
one-half are selected from among the Repub- 
licans, and the other half from the Democrats; 
and were this selection carefully made, a per- 
fect security would be obtained against fraud ; 


but by reason of the many local quarrels, the. 


running of independent candidates, the schisms 
in party organizations, and the united interest 
of rogue’ to deplete the city treasury, improper 
and unfit men are frequently selected. In fact, 
this is carried so far that it has become a com- 
mon expression among politicians ‘‘ that the can- 
vassers and inspectors have been promised to 
certain candidates and denied to others”—an 
xpression which means that the irregularities 
ye are about to enumerate were to be committed 
favor of one person and against another. 
And it must not be forgotten that for these 
_ illegalities the Republican Police Commission- 
ers are almost as much to blame as the Demo- 
cratic ones, 
The duty of the inspectors on election-day 
—and to that alone we confine our remarks— 
is to receive the votes and deposit them in the 
boxes. The canvassers count the ballots at 
the close of the polls, and the poll-clerks keep 
the records, which are transmitted immediately 


to Police Head-quarters, and subsequently to 


the Board of Supervisors, who are ex officiis 
county canvassers, and whose sole duty it is to 
compute the total result either in Assembly, 
Senatoraal, or Aldermanic districts, and give 
certificates of elections to those candidates who 
have a majority in all the election districts with- 
in their precincts. By this system it will be 
perceived that frauds by the canvassers and in- 
spectors, if any are committed, are fatal, and 
can not be corrected at any subsequent stage 
of the proceedings. The law requires the bal- 
lots to be returned to the boxes, and the boxes 
to be sealed up and sent to the station-houses ; 
but this statute is practically disregarded. Con- 
sequently there is no legal mode of going be- 
hind the returns, except by summoning every 
voter—a proceeding that is manifestly imprac- 
ticable. 

If an inspector changes the ballot which is 
handed to him nobody can prevent his doing 
so; the voter may protest, but if he makes him- 
self offensive he will be ejected by the police, 
under the orders of the inspectors, who have 
control in such matters by their general author- 
ity for preserving order at the polls. Cases 
frequently occur where parties objecting to the 
reception of illegal ballots have been arrested, 
while those depositing them have been permit- 
ted to go free, and any protest against the ac- 
tion of the inspectors leads invariably to arrest 
and detention in the station-house. Inspectors 

ve been known deliberately to throw away 
the ballots of voters and openly to substitute 
others, and to continue doing this for hours in 
spite of all remonstrances, while in other cases 
they have been observed to effect the substitu- 
. tion by a little sleight-of-hand, and more secret- 
ly. In the contested election case of M‘K1e- 
VER\agt, WHALEN, the following evidence was 
give 3 

Lewis H. Larran was a register and inspector in 

this district, and he testifies that during the entire 
day Inspector received the Assembly bal- 
lots, and he dropped many of them on the floor, and 
substituted others from his coat pocket, which he de- 
posited in the ballot-box. Attention was called to it, 
and Latran expostulated with him, when he replied, 
‘You have got too much to say around here altogeth- 
er; if you don't hush I will punch you in the:head.’ 

“In addition, it is satisfactorily proven that, in oth- 
er instances, offensive and even obscene epithets were 
used to intimidate voters who declined to cast their 
ballots for Mr. Wuaten. That others who insisted 
upon their rights to take the oath prescribed by law 
were‘violently taken from the polls by persons pre- 
tending to act in the capacity of special sheriff's dep- 


uties, with no attempt on the part of the Board of In- 


spectors to prevent such violence.” 


Many other instances equally gross could be 
given, but these are sufficient for the occasion. 
They depend not upon mere opinion or com- 
mon rumor, but haye been frequently proved 
by uncontradicted evidence in open court. Bad 
as they are they do not equal in enormity the 
frauds committed by the canvassers. ‘The lat- 
ter officials, as soon as the polls close, proceed 
to count the votes. This is usually done by 
taking up fen votes at a time for a candidate 
and calling ‘‘tally;” whereupon the entry is 
made in his favor to that effect. But it is no 
unusual thing for the canvasser to take fifteen 
votes before he calls “‘ tally” for one man, and 
require only five for the opponent, thus making 
an error fraudulently of five votes against one 
and five in favor of the other, orten in all. In 
such cases the packages are immediately thrown 
around the room or piled on the floor, to be 
burned up as soon as the iniquity is completed. 

In one instance the poll-clerk insisted upon 
Standing behind the canvassers who were car- 
rying out this oa in spite of their orders to 
him to sit down; a 
suspended until a telegram could be sent to Po- 
lice Head-quarters to ascertain whether the re- 
cusant’ was not under the domination of the 
canvassers.. In this particular case, the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Police replied that the 


There are four inspectors, two canvass-. 


the entire canvass was 


| poll-clerk could perform his duties in any part 


of the room, and the result, was that the oppo- 
sition candidate received a majority in that dis- 
trict, and in no other in his ward. 

But a simpler and more effectual way of car- 
rying the election is to change the votes bodily 
from one side to the other. For instance, if 
Mr. Brown, to whom the canvassers have been 
given, receives three hundred votes, and Mr. 
Jones, who is not approved by the political mag- 
nates of the city, obtains six hundred, the six 
hundred are transferred to Mr. Brown, while 
Mr. Jones is only allowed the three hundred 
that were polled in favor of his adversary. By 
these means the tally between the poll-lists and 
the returns is maintained, and a cleaner and 
easier operation is performed, while the effect 
is equally conclusive. So far and accurately 
are these and kindred frauds carried out, that 
certain local politicians can often’ carry a dis- 
trict by a specified majority established before- 
hand. In one case a Ninth Ward politician 
was compelled by party pressure to go against 
a friend who was a candidate, but promised that 
the district should be given to the opponent by 
only eight majority; and he was much cha- 
grined and made many apologies because by 
accident the majority rose to twelve. In that 
case there were seventy-five actual voters in the 
district, but the returns showed over four hun- 
dred votes. 

Publicity is always given to the names of the 
canvassers and inspectors who are selected by 
the Police Board, and unobjectionable men are 
often chosen in the first instance. But these 
are changed afterward in those localities where 
fraud can be most readily perpetrated. On the 
day preceding, or on the very day of election, 
often as late-as three or four o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon, the canvassers will be changed, and 
some tool of iniquity substituted for a good 
man. ‘There is no time for appeal or protest or 
argument; the new man appears with his writ- 
ten authority; and if the original appointee 
makes any trouble he is immediately dragged 
away by the police. No candidate opposed to 
the regular organizations of either party is safe 
for a mgment. He may imagine that he has 
decent and honest canvassers and inspectors, 
but they may be removed at any moment and 
the vilest men substituted. In this connection 
we make the following. extract from the points 
in the M‘KreverR case, to which we have al- 
ready referred : 

‘‘The two inspectors, and M‘Kewwna, were 
both supporters of WaaLten. M‘Kenna admits that 
he has been arrested several times, that he was last 
imprisoned in 1864, and that he has since been locked 
up in the station-house ‘for raising a disturbance in 
the house at night with his father and brother,’ and 
M‘Quape can’t remember whether he has ever been 
arrested or not.” 

It must not be supposed that we mean to say 
that these enormities are committed in every 
election district ; far otherwise; this would be 
neither desirable nor possible. Elections are 
rarely carried by other than a close vote,, and 
the manipulation of this in a few districts will 
usually answer every purpose ; where it will not, 
the regular organizations have to submit to a 
defeat. But if any of our readers will take the 
trouble to go to Police Head-quarters on election- 
night they will find a number of horses and bug- 
gies waiting there. At occasional intervals a 
man will be seen to enter one of these and drive 
off at furious speed. If our readers follow him 
they will find that he goes to a certain district 
where the proper men for the purpose are in 
control, and that he gives them certain direc- 
tions. The returns have been examined as 
they come in at head-quarters, the number 
of votes required to elect has been ascertain- 
ed, and the orders thus secretly given are to 
make up that number. It is thus that‘free ex- 
pression is given to the will of the people in the 
city of New York, and Democratic majorities 
are rolled up which overslaugh the votes of the 
honest Republicans throughout the State, 

We have only referred to a few instances in 


support of our statements, but we could give 


dozens of cases; not on hearsay evidence or 
public rumor, but duly sworn to, either before 
some committee of the Legislature or in the 
presence of the court. Every point that we 
have specified can be readily sustained, and is 
perfectly well known to all the practical work- 
ing politicians of the city. Nor is the sole in- 
jury traceable to the direct fraud, but is a con- 
sequence of it and of the knowledge of the im- 
possibility of fighting against it. People become 
discouraged when they feel that it is useless to 
struggle against a superior power; they surren- 
der without an effort when they are assured be- 
forehand that such an effort would be in vain; 


and especially are the smaller politicians certain 


tosubmit to the dictation of the controlling body, 
when by resisting they could effect no good, and 
would be sure to incur a dangerous enmity. 


THE PRINCE AND THE EMPEROR. 


THE recent speech of Prince NapoLron 
ought to be studied by party orators as an il- 
lustration of independent party criticism. The 
cousin of the Emperor, a probable member of 
the Regency should the Emperor die, and a 
possible successor to the throne, is really of the 
Emperor’s party. But he has outlived many 
illusions and penetrated many more. He is, 


‘the whole matter. 


‘to borrow a theological phrase, a rationalist in 


imperialism. He does not deceive himself by 
supposing that any glatnour surrounds his 


with telegraphic connection at the Gold Room, 
by means of which all changes in‘ price are 
instantly and faithfully recorded upon its dial. 


heavy cousin in the minds‘of Frenchmen, and | 4S nearly every one in the street is more or less 


he knows that the family glory proceeds from 
the uncle. He has observed men and studied 
history, and he has. undoubtedly decided that 
the only hope for the present dynasty in France 
lies in its transformation into an entirely con- 
stitutional government. In his speech, there- 
fore, he does not hesitate to demand it. He 
does not praise the plan of the Emperor as the 
only plan, but he points out its serious defects, 
and he criticises the imperial régime with the 
vigor of a friend. This is the point which 
makes his speech interesting as a study of true 
party oratory. It is serviceable, not servile. 
_ Prince Napo.eon says that the Senatus Con- 
sultum indicates that henceforth liberty is to be 
the strength of the empire. This he believes 
to be an imperial tradition, and he makes the 
remarkable assertion that his studies have sat- 
isfied him that his uncle, the great NAPOLEON, 
returned from Elba a convert to constitution- 
al’ principles. He does not deny that the na- 
ture of his genius made him prone to adopt old 
practices, but he is sure that his reason was 
convinced. The difficulty with the govern- 
ment of Louis PuILipre was, that it represent- 
ed the electors and not the people, and the ca- 
tastrophe was therefore inevitable.’ But now, 
when there are ten millions of electors, the gov- 
ernment must represent their wishes. The 
Prince, therefore, logically objects that the Min- 
isters are responsible, not to the Assembly, but 
to the Senate, which is appointed by the Em- 
peror. Moreover, during the six months’ ad- 
journment of the Assembly the Senate may 
legislate under the Presidency of the Emperor, 
and even vote the budget. Then the Senate 
alone has the right to discuss the Constitution, 
which is preposterous. The election districts 
should no longer be gerrymandered by imperial 
decree, and the mayors of cities should be elect- 
ed by the municipal councils, and not appointed 
by the Emperor. 
These are the demands which the Prince Na- 
POLEON makes in the interest of liberty. He per- 
ceives, with every body else, the suspicious omis- 
sions and complexities of the proposed system, 
and he very truly says: ‘‘ When you seriously 
intend to practice political liberty, you will do 
pretty much what all other free peoples have 
doné and are doing.” That is the substance of 
If Louis NaPo.eon intends 
to establish a free constitutional system, the nec- 
essary measures are obvious. If he does not 
adopt them, his design may very properly be 
suspected. The justice of the Prince’s criti- 
cisms is entirely unaffected by his personal 
hopes and intentions. Whether he appears 
in his Majesty’s opposition to propitiate pub- 
lic favor, or to act as.a scout and feeler for his 
Majesty, or is merely exercising his wits to 
amuse himself, or is in fact the honest critic 
that he seems, his speech undoubtedly points 
out the discrepancies between the provisions of 
the Senatus Consultum and a true constitution- 


al system: 


NOTES. 


late Legislature of New York omitted to 
e Governor to send to Washington a cer- 
ti copy of the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. It was suggested that therefore it 
would not be recorded in the State Department. 
The acting Secretary of State therefore wrote to 
the Governor, who answered that the Legislature 
had not directed him to apprise the Secretary of 
State, but that he acceded to the request, and 
forwarded a copy officially attested by the clerks 
of the two Houses. Thereupon the Wordd insists 
that such an act is not official notice. But the 
Governor has nothing whatever to do with the 
amendment except as the Legislature may ask 
him to send notice of its action to Washington. 
The ‘‘ official notice” which the law requires is 
of course a copy officially attested by the proper 
Legislative authorities ; and this notice has now 
been transmitted to the State Department. 


THE poem upon this page was evidently sug- 
gested by the illustration in the Weekly for Au- 
gust 28, called ‘‘ An Heroic Boy.” It is not the 
first time that our illustrations have suggested 
good poems. ‘The striking sketeh of ‘‘ Sheri- 
dan’s Ride,” which was published in the Weekly 
soon after the Battle of Cedar Creek, which has 
been often attributed to Mr. Nast, but which 
was really by Mr. Errynoe, furnished the mo- 
tive for Mr. THomas BucHanan REApD’s poem 
of the same title. A volume of poems by Hen- 
RY ABBEY, the author of the ‘“‘ Stowaway Boy,” 
has recently been published by A. D. F. Ran- 
DOLPH & Co. 


Who makes and unmakes the postage stamps ? 


The old style was neat and excellent, the new is: 


execrable. There was a pleasant sentiment in 
the portraits of distinguished citizens, but pic- 
tures of locomotives and jockeys are absurd. We 
learn that there is to be another change, and we 
hope that the ‘reform will be a restoration, and 
that the stamps will ** stick.” — 


Tue Gold Telegraph, erected by Messrs. 
Avex. M. Hays & Co., in front of their store, 
No. 23 Maiden Lane, will prove as useful to all 
persons interested in the price of gold as it 1s 
novel and ingenious to the general public. The 
indicator is placed upon a pedestal tef feet high, 


interested in these changes, this new arrange- 


-Ment can but be regarded as of great public con- 


venience, 


Tue Rev. Wa. H. Micsvry has just returned 
to New York after an absence of sixteen months 
in England, whither he went mainly to submit 
to an operation upon his eyes by GRraEFFE, of 
Berlin, the most eminent of European oculists. 
Although his sight is slightly improved, the op- 


eration was, nevertheless, not a success: 


*“ Seasohs return, but not. to him returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark, 

Sarrosnie him, from the cheerful ways of nien 
cut off.” ; 


While abroad, especially in England, Mr. Mrr- 
BURN was made the recipient of much attention 
from gentlemen eininent in literary,-social, and 
professional life. During his travels he had rare 
opportunities of ‘‘ seeing’ and hearing what was 
going on among the notable folk -of the Old 
World, and these observations he has embodied 
in a: couple of lectures: one, ** What a Blind 
Man saw in Paris ;” the other, ‘*‘ A Blind Man’s 
Experience in search of Sight.” ‘These he pro- 
poses to deliver during the coming lecture sea- 
son, They can not fail to be very popular. 


THE STOWAWAY BOY. 


[Saggested by our Illustration, ‘‘ An Heroic Boy,” in the Weekly for 
August 28.] , 


WHEN three days forth upon the salty sea, 
There came out to the deck a little boy; . 
Not wherewithal to pay his way had he, . 
Yet looked up to the broad free sky with joy. 
His face was bright and fair, for what is. good 
Shines out and fears not to be understood. .,- 


But on the boy a doubting eye was cast, 

And soon there questioned him the master’s mate: 
He said that his step-tather, near a mast By 
Had hidden him, with food,and bade him wait 

Within the place until they, reached the shore, 
Where a kind aunt would give~him from her store. 


The mate was slow to feel the story true, 
And thought the sailors gave the boy his food, 


| And often questioned him before the crew ; 


The boy replied with steadfast fortitude. 
At last the mate avowed the glaring lie 
Should be confessed or else the boy must* die. 


*Thereat he bade a sailor fetch a rope, 
And pointing to the yard-arm, sternly said, 
** Boy, in ten minutes you will be past hope, 
* And know the solemn silence of the dead, 
Unless you speak, and spurn the lie away.” 
The boy knelt down and asked if he might pray. 


Above its hell of fire the tortured steam 
Shrieked, hissed, and groaned in terror and in pain; 
Yet worked the ship’s great muscles, shaft and beam. 
The vessel seemed a sea-gull or a crane 
Beating the denser air that floods the world, 
And round and round her watery wings were whirled. 


The sky bent over the contented sea, 

And, like the boy’s face, was both pure and clear; 
The ship’s folk gathered round him anxiously, 

The Lord’s Prayer from his earnest lips to hear. 
The mate, in tears, by trouble sore oppressed, 
Caught up the boy and clasped him to his breast! 


Truth’s simple grandeur is her priceless wear, 
And virtue is the crown upon her head; 
So plain is she that even a child may dare 
To take her hand and go where she will tread. . 
Not her shall serpent error fascinate, 
She strikes it down and rules in time and fate. 


Cling thou to Truth and keep her rigid line, 
Nor pander to the false on either side; 
Truth dwells with wisdom, makes the face to shine, 
Leads on to honor, is to God ailied; oe 
Oh, in thy trial hour, whate’er befall, 
Trust her with firm faith and all in all. ; 
Henry Aspey. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New York has one mile of railroad to 1325.7 of pop- 
ulation; New Jersey, one to 902.5; New Hampshite, 
one to 500; Vermont, one to 536.6; Massachusetts, 
one to 927.9; Connecticut, one to 816.1; Pennsylva- 
nia, one to 765.5; Ohio, on@ to 749; Michigan, 6ne to 
649.3; Indiana, one to 693.6; Illinois, one to 713.5; 
Wisconsin, one to 939.4; Minnesota, one to 747 ; lowa, 
one to 760; Nebraska, one to 225; Kansas, one to 
457 ;: West Virginia, one to 1041; Virginia, one to 900; 


to 700; Georgia, one to 710.6; Florida, one to 342.2; 
Alabama, one to 1152; Mississippi, one to 890; Ten- 
nessee, one to 773.2. 

Senator Brownlow, of Tennessee, has sold his in- 
terest in the Knoxville Whig, and says that hence- 
forth he owns no part of any newspaper establish- 
ment in that State or elsewhere. 

Governor Chamberlain's majority in the Maine elec- 
tion, September 13, is estimated at about 8000 over 
both the other candidates, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


zn Emperor Napoleon was sufficiently recovered 
oan ear in the streets of Paris September 16. Two 
days later he presided at a Council of Ministers, 
e remains of Lady Palmerston have been interred 
by the side of her husband’s in Westminster Abbey. 
A letter from Liverpool to the State Department at 
‘Washington states that a contagion called murrain, 
or hoof. and mouth disease, has broken out among 
cattle in several parts of England. Although not as 
fatal as the rinderpest, all are called upon to exercise 


tates. 
Victor Emanuel has consented that his son, the 
Duke of Genoa, shall be a candidate for the Spanish 


candidate, are reported to be encouraging. 

. The Spanish press is quite excited on account of 
General Sickles’s note to the Government intimating 
that the United States may shortly recognize the Cu- 
bans as belligerents. Some journals go so far as to 
say that he was appointed Minister to Spain simply 
because he favo the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States. 


| 


Penn, recently died in London. 


North Carolina, one to 1000.7; South Carolina, cne — 


great care to prevent its importation into the United | 


throne. The prospects of the Duke of Genoa, asa . 


Thomas John Penn, the last descendant of William ; 
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THE HUMBOLDT CENTENNIAL. 


Tue 14th of September—the 
centennial anniversary of the birth- 
day of ALEXANDER HumBoLpT— 

was celebrated generally through- 
out the country. In Boston there 
were three distinct celebrations, 
the most important of which was 
at the Music Hall, where Prof. 
Acassiz delivered an eloquent eu- 
logium upon the scientific career 
of his great countryman and pred- 
ecessor in science. But the most 
rematkable of the celebrations in 
this country took place at the New 
York Central Park, where was un- 
veiled a bust of Baron HumBo.prt, 
of which we give an illustration on 
this page. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, 
that the only busts that have yet 
been located in Central Park are 
those of and 
BOLDT, both Germans. This bust 
‘MIBOLDT is said to be the best 
in éxistence. It was made by 
Prof. Gustav Burarser, of Ber- 
lin}-who was a friend of Hum- 
Bo ptfn his lifetime, and who pos- 
. the only mask ever taken 
.* He has recently modeled 

a bust of Humnounpr for the King 
of Prussia. 

The bust of Humpotpt in Cen- 
tral Park is located near the Sehol- 
ars’ Gate, at Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street. It rests on a 
square pediment of granite, and has 
a total height of twelve feet from 

‘the ground. Itis about three times 
the size of life, and presents a most 
attractive appearance. In front it 
bears the inscription, ‘‘ ALEX. VON 
HwuMBo.pt ;” on one side the name 
of the artist, ‘‘ Gust. BLAESER— 
fecit, 1869 ;” and on the other the 
names of the makers, ‘‘ GEORG 
sHowatpr & Sonn, geg. Braun- 
schweig, 1869.” 

The number of persons present 
at the celebration was not less than 
25,090. On either side of the busi 
a platform was erected, covered 
with a large awning, and hung 
around with bunting (the Ameri- 
.can and German flags intertwined). 
Small American fla deco- 
rated the front and 
platforms.: ‘The one on the right 
was reserved to the sp®akers, the 
Committee of Arrangenéents, and 
the invited guests, and the other 
was appropriated to the reporters. 


The various singing societies, 


~, ing filed into the Park, took places 


in front of the bust, the flags of- ~*, 
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_ these organizations being grouped 


together on the left of the orches- 
tra,which was seated in front of the 
northernmost platform. . 

At 2 o'clock the assemblage was 
called to order by C,,E. DETMOLD, 
Chairman of the Humboldt Mon- 
ument Association, and after the 
orchestra had performed the over- 
ture to ‘‘Oberon,” he formally 
presented the monument to the 
Commissioners of the Park, with 
an appropriate address. ‘Then the 
statue was unveiled by FRep.. 
KUEHNE, consul at this port for 
the North German Confederation, 
and WILLIAM ACFERMANN. <AN- 
DREW H. Green replied to the 
presentation address, and his grace- 
ful speech was followed by a schol- 
arly and elaborate address by Prof. 
Francis Lreser. Speaking of 
the appropriateness of locating the 
bust in this city, he said: ; 

‘*HemBoLpt, though a German 
in the lineaments of his character 
and talents, was, of all modern 
men, the one whose endeavors, as- 
pirations, and fame were least lirn- 
ited by national demarkations. If 
we take the word Catholic in a 
sense agreeable to its etymology, © 
he was the most catholic man in 
modern times. Europe, Asia, and 
America were equally his by visit 
and discovery. He wrote scien- 
tific dissertations with equal ‘satis- 
faction in German, French, and 
Spanish. New York is far the 
most international, or, as the 


Greeks would have expressed it, * ™ 


all-national place in the world, 

where Asiatics, Africans, and Eu- 

ropeans, meet, traveling eastward 

or westward. ‘This is the fitness, 

real and symbolical, of the place 

where we now stand, for the mon- 

umental image of ALEXANDER 

HumBo._pt—a fitness which ,will 

be increased by the proposed Mu- 

seum of Natural History to be es- 
tablished in yonder building, in 

former times ‘an arsenal of fhe 
United States. .A German collec- 
tion of great value has already 
been purchased for this. purpose, 

by means furnished by liberal citi- 
zens of ours; and the traveler, 

Bickmorg, the pupil of AGaAssiz; 
the follower of HumBo.pt, will be 
the director of this collection.” 

It is now ten years since Hum- 
BOLDT’s death. The celebration 
of September 14 was not simply 
a recognition of his ‘services to 
science, but also a tribute to the 
human intellect. 


Davis.—{ See Pace 634.) 
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MY BROTHER LEONARD. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

Ir has always seemed to me, since I passed 
those giddy but happy years of youth when we 
fee] too much to care to think—it has, I say, al- 
wavs seemed to me, that: some of us are born to 
act and to suffer, and others to sit passively and 


Jock on. From childhood upward to this pres- 
-ent- hour—when I sit writing alone, a white- 
haired woman, in an cld chateau of Provence— 
to be the silent witness of my brother Leonard's 
life has been my lot. No lover ever came to me; 
no dream of lave ever crossed my path. But I 


de not regret it: no, I do not regret it, though I 
aim mow a childless old maid, pale and withered. 
If love, with its blessings aud its torments, had 
sought me. if achusband had taken me to anoth- 
er home than this,,what should I have known 
of that shy and noble heart Which grief never 
conquered, but a great joy broke and stilled for- 
ever! 


‘According to the world’s estimate my brother | 


Leonard's life was not ameventful one. For in 
this. too, the parts allotted to the actors in the 
great drama of life are unequally divided. Some 
get the glorious destinies. ‘Their star sets or 
rises in a sort of tempestuous splendor, and leaves 
a long track of light behind it through the dull 
pages of history. So far as I can see, they are 
not more noble, more hervic, more beautiful than 
others of Whom there is no record, who live and 
die unremembered save by a few faithful hearts. 
Bur. after all, what matter? Whit is it to my 
brother Leonard in his grave if the World never 
knew that it lost in him a pure heart, chivalrous 
and true as that which once beat in the bosom 
’ Bavard—of the knight who knew neither re- 
eh norfear, and who died in all honor after 
g without a stain’ My brother Leonard 
‘er wielded lance or sword, but there are oth- 
er battles fought in life than those in which blood 
is shed; and of all who ever struggled nobly 
against adverse fate, who knew how to bear de- 
feat, or, harder still, how not to triumph over a 
conquered enemy, none were ever more worthy 
of jionor that this unremembered man, 
“Stie was the eldest and I the youngest of a large 
family of children, all born im this old Provengal 
built on a rock above the Mediterranean 


ot 
We 


nest | 
‘Sea. It is a fair old manor enough, at least I 
think it so; I like #s vellow sun-burnt front and 


the square tower which-rises above its low roof, 
andits many tall windows, with small glass panes, 
which flash aguin im the fiery light of the setting 
sun. I ike its broad view of an azure sea with 
a whitening horizon, and even the arid plains 
which surround our old home I like too. For 
in that desert our green garden is like a beauti- 
ful oasis, cool and shady. It is an old-fashioned 
garden—thev have none such now--with straight 
allevs and clipped trees; here and.there a tew 
heathen statues. moss-stained and mildewed,_ap- 
pear in the bowers; and on ‘the lawn, in front 
of the house, a slender fountain ever throws “up 
its waters, howsoever hot the noonday sun may 
be. But why de Lsspeak of all this? . I] am the 
last of the De Lansacs, and in my languid veins 
their once hot Provengal blood is dying away 
feebly. i 

We were great and rich once, say the records 


of Provence: but the religious wars proved our 4 


undoing. We were Cathotes, and had many a 
fight with our old foes and ueighbors, the De 
Samte Fovs, who held the new faith, We beat 
them, of course; but though we were fierce and 
revengefal, we scorned to enrich ourselves with 
the spoils of our enemies; and as they soon bent 
to the sturm, the warfare which well-nigh ruined 
us left them rich. Better times came for them, 
and worse times for.us ; they married heiresses 
and throve, while we wedded poom girls, had 
large families, and got poorer and poorer. We 
hail but a ‘slender pittance left under the First 
Napoleon’s reign, but we hated the De Sainte 
Fovys, whose grand old chateau on the opposite 
hill went on adding wings and building ‘* pavil- 
lons,” while our poor old manor crumbled away. 
The sight of it fed our hate. As a child I look- 
ed at itavith wrath; and even now, when it holds 
all that is dearest to me, never care to gaze at 
its broad facade, | 

My brother Leonard and I were the only sur- 
vivors of a lirge family, and many years divided 
us. Both our parents were dead, and we lived 
here alone with a maiden aunt, a pale, faded 
woman, such as I am now, who glided noiseless- 
Iv about the old rooms and seldom spoke. 


All the De Sainte Fovs were handsome, and 


all the De Lansacs were tall. My brother was 
six feet high, a gaunt, thin young man, with 
harsh features, Keen eyes, and heavy eyebrows. 
Iie was a great Sportsman, yet most incunsist- 
ently tender-hearted. I never saw him strike his 
dogs, I never saw him hurt a fly ; once his gun 
was out of his hands he was the gentlest of creat- 
ures. For all that he was a great hater.’ Es- 
pechully did he hate the Corsican, as he called 
Bonaparte, and perhaps he hated him all the 
more that the De Samte Foys were devoted to 
the new dynasty, and spent all their time in Par- 
is. lt yremember the scornful looks my brother 


often cast on the closed windows of their cha- 


teju. ‘*Just like them,” he muttered. ‘‘ Time- 
servers; any thing for money, ‘any thing for 
rank; just like them!”. 

[ was sent to a convent when I was ten years 
eld, and I remained there till I was seventeen. 
the uns were very kind to me, but spite their 
kindness I pined for my old home, and the sea 
dashing up the beach, and the green garden with 
its mitilated statues and its little fountain. So, 
when I stepped out of the conwent-gates lito the 
little carriole which had been Sent for me with 
our old servant Saint Jean, I was, spite a few 
tears shed at parting from my,kind companions, 
as gay asalark. ‘The sun was setting when we 
reached home. The sun-burnt land looked flood- 


ed with fire and gold, and our old manor seemed 


almost fresh and young again in the glorious ! had never seen there before. She uttered a low 


light. 1 skipped hghtly out of the little jolting 


car; I ran up the stone steps, still as worn and 


uneven as of yore; I*entered the bare old hall 


-with all the grim De Lansacs looking down at 


me from the walls—we were not a handsome 
family—and I felt the happiest creature alive, 
till my aunt, coming down stairs to meet me, told 


‘me that Leonard was away in Paris, and that no 


one knew when he would come back. This s0- 
bered me at once. I felt anxious. ‘The times 
were troubled. Napoleon had left Elba and 
been conquered at Waterloo. Monsieur De 
Sainte Foy, I knew, was a proscribed man, for 
we had met a party of soldiers in search of him. 
Yet, surely—surely, my brother, the Corsican- 
hater, was safe! ‘*Oh yes, quite safe,” answered 
my aunt. ‘Then, looking at me wistfully, she 
added, ** Rose”—oh, what a mockery that name 
of mine seems now !—‘‘ we have a guest. Our 
old cousin the Viscount died, you know, leaving 
a widow and child almost destitute; they are 
both here, and are likely to remain. You will 
a> well to be friendly with them. Madame De 
J.ansac is a great beauty, and has been rather 
spoiled, and her little girl is very willful; but 
still,” said my aunt, looking at me in that wist- 
ful way, ‘*you will do well to be friendly with 
them.’ Youth is incliné& to friendliness, and 
as my aunt’s real meaning never once occurred 
to me, I cheerfully promised to be all that the 
beautiful Madame De Lansac could wish. I had 
no immediate opportunity of showing her how 
amiable I was; she did not appear, and when 


my aunt left me to attend to some domestic mat- | 


ters I remained alone. | 

But does solitude really exist for youth with 
the delightful companionship of its thousand 
dreams and hopes and wishes, which are ever 
flitting about it like gay motes in the noonday 
sun? Besides, could I feel lonely in the home 
of my childhood? I went up to my old room, 
and found it unchanged after all those years ; 
then I ran down to the garden, so fresh and 
dewy in the pleasant evening; I explored every 
green nook, I looked fondly at the poor old stat- 
ues and fancied that they looked back kindly at 
me. Iwas half crazy with the joy of being home 
again. 

Of all the rooms in the manor there was one 
which, even as a child, I had dearly liked—the 
upper room in the square turret, whence there 
was a view of land and sea unrivaled in the 
province, it was said. Why should I not climb 
up to it now, like the Lady of Malbrouk in the 
ballad, and gaze at a blue sea and a pale sky, 
where white stars began to twinkle, though the 
horizon was still rosy with departed fires! ~Per- 
haps I might even see a boat gliding along the 
waters—one of those low boats with broad lateen 
sails which I had so often thought of in my in- 
land convent home. 

There is a broad central staircase in our man- 
or, with steps of massive stone and balustrades 
of iron, which takes us to the highest floor of the 
house, and ends in a long corridor, full of doors, 
all leading to untenanted chambers save one, 
which gives access to the dark and narrow spiral 
stairs that climb up the body of the square tow- 
er, and take one to a little room with four win- 
dows and a terrace around it. I seldom go there 
now, for my breath Has failed me of late; my 
sight, too, is weak and dim, and sees no more 
as it once beheld them the glories of God's world ; 
but I was light as a bird then, ay, and as keen- 
éved too, and in a few minutes I had reached the 
room in thre tower. It was much altered from 
my childish remembrance of it. I had ever 
known it bleak and bare-looking, and now it 
bore manifest signs of being tenanted. There 
was a flask of wine on a table, and when I cu- 
riously lifted up an old' piece of tapestry which 
divided the room in two, I saw with surprise 
a low camp-bed behind it. ‘‘I suppose some 
servant sleeps here,” I thought, and stepping out 
through one of the windows on the terrace I 
looked around me with a delight which made 
me forget all else. The evening was very bright 
and clear, the sea lay calm and lovely beneath 
me, and far as the eye could reach there spread 
a noble land stretching to the base of purple- 
looking hills. It was very fine, but I had no 
time to linger over the beauty around me. I 
was roused by a sound of voices coming from the 
room within. Hiding behind the shutters of the 
open window I listened and peeped in. 

‘**I tell you I can not,” said a man’s voice; 
‘‘and I never said that I could. You must 
marry him.” | 

The low weeping of a woman answered him. 
I saw the man first. He was no servant, as I 
had thought, but a gentleman, and, though long 
past youth, one of the handsomest men I had 
ever seen. He stood facing me with his arms 
folded across his breast, and a careless, defiant 
look in his dark eyes, that gazed steadily on the 
clear evening sky. ‘The lady was leaning against 


the wall with one of her hands resting on a chair. * 
_ I could not see her at first, but when she turned 


her face to me I was bewildered at her beauty. 
He was handsome, but enchanting loveliness are 
the only words that can describe her. If such 
she looked to me when overpowered by sorrow, 
what must she have been when gladness beamed 
from those deep blue eyes, and happy smiles 
played on that sweet young face -with its cloud 
of golden hair! I had never seen two such 
handsome creatures out of the fairy tales, and 
I was all amazement to see them here. 

‘*Q Heavens!” she cried, clasping her white 
hands in an agony of grief, ‘‘have I betrayed 
him for that ?” | 

‘** Why need he know it?” asked her compan- 
ion, drawing toward her. I was very young, 
very innocent, and would not understand their 
meaning; buf some revelation of it came to me 
when the door of the turret-chamber, which had 
remained ajar, opened, and my brother Leonard 
came in with such a look on his white tace as I 


cry, and starting back he turned pale as death ; 


-but Leonard raised his hand, and uttered an im- 


perious *‘ Hush!” which silenced them. For a 
moment the room was so still that I could hear 
the low dash of the water on the shore below. 
‘*So that is the end,” said Leonard, looking 
at them in sorrow and in scorn; ‘‘that is the 
end of trust and faith in man and woman. Do 
not answer—hear me both. Madame, I shall 
deal first with you. As the widow of my cous- 
in you asked me for a home, and I gave you 
one. When you came to this house with your 
child, your beauty, I confess it, touched my 
heart; but if you had not one day given me to 
understand that you had seen my love, and that 
it might be welcome, I never should have wooed 
a lady so young and so beautiful as you are. On 
such a hint, however, I spoke, and was accepted. 
I promised to become your protector and the fa- 
ther of your child ; and you, I suppose, agreed to 
be true tome. How have you kept your pledge? 


' Speak—but no, do not answer ; be silent—let not 


at least your lips be perjured, even though your 
heart is false.” He ceased: he was dreadfully: 
agitated, and the lady sobbed pitifully: but he 
soon recovered, and turning to her companion he 
said, almost calmly: ‘*‘ You, Monsieur De Sainte 
Foy, came to me in your peril, and, trusting to 
my generosity and honor, bade me revenge the 
old feud of our ancestors by saving your life. 
How did I receive you? Like a brother. And 
how have you repaid me? You know on what 
errand I went to Paris. Well, Sir, I have suc- 
ceeded; you are pardoned. You can leave this 
house; you need its shelter no more. You can 
go back openly to your own home, where you, 
too, have a child, Sir, a boy, for whose sake you 
implored my compassion; but mark my words, 
do not forget to take this lady with you.”’ 

**T can not—I am married,” sulkily said Mon- 
sieur De Sainte Foy, for the first time attempting 
to answer my brother. 

‘* You are a widower, Sir,” answered Leonard, 
gravely ; ‘** your wife died while I was in Paris. 
I repeat it, you can take this lady with you. 
And, Sir,” he added, his eyes flashing angrily 
from beneath his heavy eyebrows, ‘‘let me ad- 
vise you to do her justice. She is the widow 
of my cousin, and I will not see her wronged. 
I say no more; you are my guest, and though 
you have forgotten it, Sir, I remember it still.” 

So saying, he turned away and leftthem. My 
eyes were blind with tears, and iny heart was full 
of sorrow for my brother Leonard. I stood a while 
looking down at the swelling bosom e sea ; 
then, when I was, or at least when }Jooked calm, 
I entered the room. ‘The guilty pair had van- 
ished; they left the manor that-night, and this 
was the story of my brother's youth. 

From that day forth Leonard was an altered 
man. He took to books, and became a great 
reader. His gun was added to the rusty old 
armor in the hall, and remained there unused ; 
his days were spent in the library. His two 
hounds, Capitaine and Diane, used to go and 
seek him there, looking at him with wistful 
questioning eves; but though they always got a 
caress and a kind word, they could not lure him 
forth. ‘* Why should I go and murder poor 
harmless creatures that never wronged or be- 
trayed me?” he once said, and that was the only 
allusion I ever heard him make to the treachery 
that had darkened his existence. ‘The blessing 
of a long life was not granted to the, betray- 
ers. Both died within a year of their marriage. 
Young De Sainte Foy was brought up in Paris, 
and seldom came to Provence ; his step-mother’s 
child was adopted by a distant relation of her mo- 
ther, and taken to Tours; she, too, married*and 
died young; we never saw her. And thus time 
passed, and I became a sedate old maid, and aft- 
er my aunt's death kept house for my brother 
Leonard, a hale and vigorous old man, whose 
locks were gray indeed, but whose step was as 
firm and whose eves were as keen as ever. He 
was cheerful, too, and the joyous heartiness of 
his laugh was something to remember in a man 
of his years. We left home rarely, and the last 
time that business took us forth our return was 
made memorable by a very unforeseen event. 
We had been a week away, and I felt heartily 
glad when I saw once more the square tower 
rising above the yellow front of our old manor. 
Leonard, too, uttered a relieved ‘* Ah!” as he 
helped me to alight, and Geneviéve, our trusty 
old female servant, came forth to meet us with 
a beaming face. 

**'Thank Heaven!” she said, crossing herself, 
**it had seemed a hundred years since we had 
gone away, but all was right now, and the little 
girl had come quite safely, praised be Heaven! 
A real cherub! For though her grandmother 
had been foolish and wicked enough to marry 
a De Sainte Foy, the child—glory be to all the 
saints !—did not belong to that brood.” 

Here was news for us! The relations of that 
poor little orphan, our sixth or seventh cousin, 
had with rare coolness transferred her to us, and 
taken advantage of our absence to deceive poor 
Geneviéve. Without uttering a word my broth- 
er opened the door of our sitting-room. It isa 
large room, with brown oaken walls and a pol- 
ished floor. A stream of red sunshine from the 
west was pouring in through the farthest win- 
dow, that at which I always sit, because it has 
a deep recess and a broad ledge on which I put 
my work. ‘To this ledge the little stranger had 
climbed, and there she now sat in a forlorn atti- 
tude, with her feet gathered beneath her, and her 
little hands clasped around her knees. She might 
be six or seven years old. She looked fair as a 
lily in her deep mourning, and when she turned 
toward us, and shook back her yellow curls to 
look at us with wistful wonder in her deep blue 


eyes, I knew at once the lovely face of her beau-— 


tiful grandmother. I looked at my brother Leon- 
ard. His heavy brows were bent, and his keen 
eyes fasiened on the child with a steady gaze. 


4 


| 


He smiled, too, rather a grim ironical smile, 
which seemed to say, ‘*So the traitress has come 
back to De Lansac after all.” But the little thing 
returned his look very fearlessly, and, to my sur- 
prise, smiled up in his face, and never minded 
me. 

We had not the heart to send her away. We 
kept her, and I soon-loved her dearly. She was 
a good, lovely, and joyous creature. It was like 
having a bird, or a sunbeam, or any thing bright 
and gay, to have her in the house. Leonard 
never took the least notice of her; I: sometimes 
fancied he did not see her, so unconscious did he 
seem of her presence. Yet of us two it was this 
cold and careless cousin whom the perverse child 
preferred. She would leave me any day to 
sneak after him. Lucie had been a year with 
us when Geneviéve, who doted upon her, came 
in one afternoon with startled looks. ‘The child 
was missing; she had been searched for over all 


the manor, and she was not to be found. My 


brother looked up from his book, and rose. I 
followed him up the central stairs, then up again 
in the tower to the chamber, which he unlocked, 


and there we found Lucie fast asleep in his chajr, 
ing 
% 


curled round like a faithful little spaniel w 
for its master. 

My brother never said a word, but took her 
up and carried her down stairs, still fast asleep, 
and when Lucie woke below she was on his knee, 
in hig arms, and from that day forth in his heart. 
They were seldom apart. If you heard my broth- 
er’s stately step about the house, you also heard 
a pair of little feet pattering after him. His 
loud, cheerful laugh was ever echoed by a child- 
ish voice clear as a silver bell, and if he locked 
himself up in the library for an hour’s lonely 
reading, his case was vain unless he also closed 
the window ; for Lucie would climb up to the sill, 
jump down, and, stealing behind his chair, lay 
her rosy cheek to his and mingle her golden locks 
with his ironegray curls. How could he help 
loving a creature so endearing—one who thought, 
ved, and hated as he did, and who detest- 


ed the ‘De Sainte Foys as cordially as if she had 
heen a genuine) De Lansac? I tried to check 
the feeling: iff the first place because it was un- 
christian, in the second because the De 


Sainte Foys were in the shade just then. The 
son of my brother's betrayer lived in Paris, and 
squandered or gambled all his large property 
away. ‘The old chateau itself would have gone 
if he had not died rather suddenly, leaving but 
one son, a young man of whom report spoke well, 
and who, after his father’s death, came to Pro- 
vence with the intention, it was said, of remain- 
ing. It seemed strange to see the windows of 
the old thateau open again after they had been. 
closed so many years; but we got used to it. 

Monsieur De Sainte Foy had not been back 
more than a month, and Lucie was about seven- 
teen, when he unexpectedly called upon us one 
morning. Iwas working, Lucie sat by me un- 
winding silk, and my brother was reading, when 
our solitary man-servant, Jacques, came in, and 
with scared looks announced our unexpected 
visitor. We all rose to receive the hereditary 
enemy of our house. He was a very handsome 
young man—all the De Sainte Foys were hand- 
some—with a manly young face, in which I did 
my best to read hereditary perfidy, but could 
not. ‘There was truth in his dark eyes, truth in 
his smile, and truth in the very sound of his 
voice. 

‘* Monsieur De Lansac,” he said, coming for- 
ward, ‘‘our ancestors have not been friends, I 
am told; but I am young, I feel guiltless of the 
past, whatever it may be, and have no wish to 
cherish its resentments or its hatreds.~ I there- 
fore come to you hoping that you will be so good 


as to grant your neighborly advice and friendli- | 


ness to one who, though a stranger to this place, 
means to live and die in the home of those who 
have gone before him.”’ 

My brother smiled very kindly, and held out 
his hand, and thus a league of amity was struck 
between, the last of the De Lansacs and the last 
of the De Sainte Foys. 

I had always deplored the old feud, but I had 
my fears about this reconciliation; and when 
young De Sainte Foy, who did much need my 
brother’s advice, became a frequent visitor at-our 
house, I plainly told those fears to Leonard. 
Lucie was very lovely and very young. What 
if the young gentleman should be smitten with 
her, and win her heart! ‘* Well, and if they 
should love, where would be the harm ?” he re- 
plied, very kindly. 

Ah! what changes time can bring in its train! 
My brother actually wished for this thing; and 
when months passed, and no sign of it appeared, 
I read disappointment in his looks, 
was disappointed. ‘They were both young, both 
handsome, both gifted and good, and both ex- 
actly suited to eath other, as it seemed to me. 
[ could not imagine how they met without pleas- 
ure and parted without pain, as unconcerned as 
if the magic of the word ‘‘ Love” did not exist 
for them. Besides, I longed for a love-story. 
There had been none in my own life; my broth- 
er’s had ended in bitterness. Why would not 
these perverse young things give me one? It 
would have been so pleasant to see them adoring 
each other, quarreling and making it up again, 
and going through their pretty idyl in the green 
garden of our old manor. I was sorry that they 
did not care for each other, and I could not help 
saying so to my brother one evening as we walked 
alone in the garden. Lucie was up in the tower ; 
she had taken a great fancy to it of late, and went 
up to it every evening. 

** And I, too, am sorry,” replied Leonard, 
shaking his gray locks regretfully: *‘ for, Rose, 
I like that young man very dearly ; strange that 
a De Lansac should say so, is it not? But he 
does not care for the child, and love will be free. 
Where is she? In the tower, as usual. Let us 
go up toher. It feels close down here.” 

i dy not hnow why I opposed Leonard's wish. 


Well, I 


| — || | 
| 
| 
| 


blind, trusting, and easily deceived. 
I acted before I shall act again. 
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I seeme have a presentiment of coming evil, 
and yet all“I thought of was that the stairs were 
steep and high, and that the\exertion would be 
too much for my brother. But he only laughed, 
and said he would go and see what stars the 
child was reading up there. He was soon tired, 


as I had foreseen, and obliged to rest on the: 


dark stairs of the tower. A sound of voices 
from above came down to us. Lucie, if she 
was there, was not alone. I heard my brother 
breathing béavily. 

‘‘ Leonatd,” I whispered, ‘‘let me go,”’ for it 
was &@ man’s yoice that mingled with hers. 

He did not answer, but he put me by; in a 
moment, as it seemed, he had reached the door 
and pushed it open. I followed himin. Lucie 
was alone in the.room. Without looking at her, 
my brother went straight to the window, and 
said, calmly, ‘* You may come in, Sir.” 


And thus summoned, young Monsieur De’ 


Sainte Foy left the balcony and entered the 
room. I looked at them both. There they 
were—the two ingrates—as I had seen them so 
many years before; beautiful and deceiving, 
again betraying the kind friend and the gener- 
ous enemy ; but they were younger than in those 
by-gone days, and I could read shame and grief 
on their two faces. My brother looked at them 
with the very look which I remembered—a cold 
and angry look; and he said, in a cold, hard 
voice 

‘*[ have read somewhere that what has been 


is; that the same men and women live again and- 


again to do the same deeds over and over, and I 
find the truth of it this day. You, Monsieur De 
Sainte Foy, came to me, your hereditary enemy, 
asking our old animosity to be forgotten; and 
when I opened my house to you, as if -you had 


-been one of its sons, you abused my hospitality. 


Even so did your grandfather act, Sir, when I 


saved his life many years ago. , Hush! you will 


speak presently. You,” ‘he added, turning to 


. Lucie, ** have betrayed me, your adopted father, 


as she whose image you are betrayed me, her 
future husband; and, true to your destiny, you 
chose to do so with the descendant of the man 
to-whom I was sacrificed. I, too, fulfilled my 
part in this repetition of an old story, for I was 
Well, as 
Let the lot 
you have chosen be your lot. You want this 
young girl, Monsieur De Sainte Foy? Take 
her!, For the sake of the few drops of De Lan- 
sac blood which flow in her véins she may remain 
in the house till she becomes your wife; but I 
shall thank you both to have-the wedding over 


quickly, and then let me see either of you no 


more.” 

_ Lucie buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
pitifully ; but the young man became crimson, 
and said, passionately, 

** You wrong us, Sir; we have been impru- 
dent, but treachery was not in our thoughts. I 
repeat it, you wrong us.” 

**Do you think I am angry?” replied my 
brother Leonard. ‘* Why, you could not help 
yourselves. It was in your blood to betray me, 
and it was my lot to be deceived by you.’’ 

‘*Ah! do not say so,” cried Lucié, attempt- 
ing to detain him as he turned to the door; but 
he who had so loved her looked at her so coldly 
that she shrank back afraid. So we left them; 
and, turning back, I saw her sinking on a chair, 
pale as death, while her lover stood looking after 


‘my brother, gnawing his néther lip, ‘as if he still 


smarted under the sting of those bitter words: 
‘Tt was in your blood to betray me.” 

Sad and bitter were the days that followed 
this ill-fated evening. I attempted to say a few 
words for poor Lucie, but my brother’s only an- 
swer was, ‘* Keep her out of my sight till they 
are married.” 3 4 

He was a willful man—one, too, whom the 
memory of a great wrong had embittered. It 
was useless to dispute his commands, and I told 
Lucie so. 

**[ have deserved it,” was her only answer; 
and she submitted, ‘and kept out of his way. 

‘The wedding was to be a speedy one, accord- 
ing to my’brother’s wish; but, oh! how joyless 
were the few preparations, and with how heavy 
a heart I made them! Three days before that 
appointed for the marriage I again tried to move 
Leonard. It was a clear and calm evening, and 
we sat together on the wooden bench in the 
bower where the dilapidated Pan is ever playing 
on a broken reed. I pleaded for the two cul- 
prits. I spoke of their youth, of the wish he 
had felt for their union, of forgiveness and indul- 
gence. He heard me out, then said: 

‘*T trusted them, and they deceived me with- 
out need, without cause. By what magic can 
I ever trust them again ?” 

I felt silenced. What is there, indeed, that 
can restore a lost faith? Still, I was seeking for 
some argument wherewith to move him, when 
we were both startled by a sound of steps on the 
graveled path. Lucie and young De Sainte Foy 
stood before us.«My brother’s pale, thin face 
took a slight hectic tinge, and he looked angrily 
at them both, but said not one word. 

** Monsieur, De Lansac,” said the young man 
—and I had never seen a nobler and a more 
loyal look on man’s face than I then saw on 
his—‘‘ we would not thus intrude upon you if 
we could help doing so, but we.can not; be so 
good, therefore, as to bear with us for a few 
moments.” 

** Speak,” impatiently said my brother. 

*‘ All we have to say is this: our love was 
born and ripened in ignorance; our interviews 


were the result of accident; we never designed - 


to deceive you, or to betray your trust, and you 
have laid upon us the burden of asin and a shame 
which, however much appearances may condemn 
us, we will not bear. We love each other very 
dearly, but -having no other means to convince 
you, we have resolved to part forever rather than 
give you the-right to think that we, the descend- 


}-answered Leonard, moodily. 


ants of two who unhappily wronged you, have 
combined to betray you in your old age as you 
were betrayed by them in your youth. In your 
presence, therefore, and with her full consent, I 
give up all claim to this young lady's love. Here 
I bid her adieu forever, and let the bitterness of 
such a parting atone for the imprudence which 
has cost us both so dear.” 

I looked at Leonard; I could scarcely see him, 


my eyes were so dim with tears; but he replied, ° 


in a low bitter voice: 

‘** Yes, the old man has but a few years to live. 
It will do to wait till he is in his grave, will it 
not ?’ 

** Ah! we have not deserved this!” cried Lucie 

:  §*No, we have not deserved it,” answered her 
lover. ‘‘Sir, you wrong us very much indeed. 
A thought-se_cruel as that of waiting for your 
death never carhe tous. Our parting is to be ir- 
revocable. My house and land are to be sold, 
and the first vessel which leaves Marseilles will 
take me to India. We may never meet again; 
and if we do, years will have passed over us— 
years and their changes. If you do not trust us, 
if you think we are acting a part and speculating 
on your grave, the sin be yours, not ours.” 

‘* Marvelous!” replied my brother Leonard, 
with a low; ironical laugh. ‘*‘A young man gives 
up his mistress, a girl gives up her lover, and all 
for the sake of a gray-headed old man! Do not 
ask me to believe it.”’ 

‘*Sir, it is not merely for your sake that we 
part,” said young De Sainte Foy, with an angry 
light in his dark eye; ‘‘it is also for the sake of 
our honor. Our error has sullied it, but our 
sacrifice shall redeem it; and you yourself, Sir, 
you our accuser, shall confess it.””’ 

. My brother was staggered, but he would not 
relent. 

‘*Yes, yes, I know,” he said, impatiently ; 
‘*vou think I am one Of those soft-hearted stage 


fathers, who forgive the sinners and bestow their. 


blessing in the last act. You are mistaken. If 
Lucie gives you up, she must give you up entire- 
ly. Do you hear, both of you—entirely? I ask 
for no sacrifice; I expect none. But if you do 
give up this thing for the sake of your honor, 
you must not look back.” 

‘*We mean it so,” answered the young man, 
in a low tone. ‘‘ Lucie.” He turtied to her. 
She twined her arms around his neck; for a few 
moments they stood before us in the pale moon- 
light, clasped in so passionate an embrace that 
it seemed as if they could never again be sunder- 
ed. Neither spoke, neither wept; but when I 
looked at them—so young, so fond, so noble, and 
so handsome—and thought that they were to 
part, I could not restrainmy tears. My brother 
looked on unmoved, and uttered not a word of 
relenting. Young Monsieur De Sainte Foy at 
length put her by, and walked away without bid- 
ding us adieu. She stood looking after him, 
pale and tearless. . 

‘* Lucie,” quietly said my brother, ‘*‘ you may 
call him back, if you repent your choice.” 

She looked at him swiftly, with a vague hope, 
poor child; but there was no relenting in my 

- brother’s eye, so her face fell a little, and she 
only shook her head, as much as to say, ‘*I do 
not repent.” 

I have often wondered how my dear brother, 
so generous, so kind, could be so hard to these 
two. But he had trusted them entirely, and it 
pierced his very heart that they should have de- 
ceived him, Indeed, there was no reason why 
they should have done so. It must have been 
the waywardness of youth which allured them 
into this needless secrecy, giving sweetness to a 
hidden love. - I could have made all these allow- 
ances for them, it seemed to me; but Leonard 
could not. He was hard because he was him- 
self the soul of truth and honor, and he was un- 
relenting because the memory of his old wrong 
had never left him. It may also be, that in his 
secret heart he thought to try the two culprits 
for a time, and forgive them in the end; but it 
was not to be. 

Lucie bore this great trial with quiet fortitude. 
She looked pale, and her old joyousness was 
gone; but if she grieved or wept, she kept both 
tears and sorrow to herself. ‘To my brother she 
wads as gentle and affectionate as ever. His 
manner to her was unaltered, save for a slight 
shade —a very slight shade — of more tender- 
ness. -I think my heart must have been young 
still in those days, for I kept on hoping to the 
last. I. used to watch my brother Leonard's 
face, trying to read signs of pity or forgiveness 
in his harsh features, but I saw them not. ‘Then, 
I confess it, 1 acted a little: part. I would sigh 
deeply within his hearing, or look persistently at 
the chateau of the Sainte Foys, when we were 
all in the garden, or murmur a ‘‘ Poor child!” 
whenever Lucie left the room; but my brother 
would not see, he would not hear—he never 
questioned me, nor gave me the opportunity I 
wanted. At length I got desperate, and spoke 
to him one evening. 

** Leonard,” I said, *‘ will you not relent? Do 
you know that young De Sainte Foy’s house and 
land are for sale, and will go to the highest bid- 


der? Do you know that he sails for India to- | 


morrow on board the Memphis ?” 

‘* You have seen him,” said Leonard, knitting 
his heavy eyebrows, ‘‘and he has asked you to 
say all this to me?” 

**T have seen him, but not spoken to him,” I 
replied, a little angrily. ‘* He is the shadow of 
his former self—so pale, .so worn, so sad, has he 
—_ at all this. Do not let him go, Leon- 
ard.” 

** He will come back when I am in my grave,” 
It was useless to 
argue. Mistrust had taken an iron grasp of 
him, and would not let him go again. 

On the evening of the following day we missed 
Lucie. Geneviéve told us that Mademoiselle 
had gone up to the tower; I guessed what had 


taken her there, but Leonard did not seem to 


failed. 


think that she might wish for solitude, for he 
said to me, ‘‘ Let us go to her.” 

Never shall I forget the sight that met us as 
we entered that ill-fated room. It was full of a 
broad ruddy glow which came from the sea, 
lighting up the coast for miles around; a vessel 
was on fire! »My heart seemed to stand still in 
the horror of that moment, and yet how I re- 
member the pale evening sky, with the round 
white moon, and Lucie’s ghastly face and wild 
eyes, as she stood gazing on the cruel sight in 
mute despair! 

My brother stared at the burning vessel. ‘‘God 
forgive me, miserable sinner!” he cried—‘‘* God 
forgive me!’’ And he sank back with a groan, | 
and would have fallen but for me. 

He never recovered that blow; for it was the 
Memphis whose destruction we thus witnessed, 
and young De Sainte Foy, who had sailed ‘in her, 
was not among the few who escaped to tell her 
lamentable history. He was the last of his 
name, and with him ended the line of our he- 
reditary enemies. 

And Leonard, as I said, riever recovered that 
blow. His vigorous old age gave place to de- 
crepitude; his gray hairs grew white, his form | 
was bent, his steps became feeble and unsteady. 
The knowledge that his mistrust and hardness 
had doomed that brave-and true young man to a 
cruel death, and condemned Lucie, his darling, 
to go through the agony of such a grief, was 
more than he could bear. He 'brooded over the 
thought incessantly. 

The weather was fine, and that part of the 
garden where he could sit and look at the ¢ha- 
teau of the De Sainte Foys, now closed forever 
on its ancient tenants, was that which he liked 
best. He would sit there, gazing at the shut-up 
mansion for hours at a time. When I tried to 
rouse him from this bitter contemplation he only 
shook his head and said: ‘‘ It was an old quar- 
rel, a long quarrel; it lasted ages, but the De 
Sainte Foys had the best of it in the long-run, 
Rose. Far better perish on board the burning 
Memphis—better lose love and life for honor, 
than live to be a hard and revengeful old man.” 
This was the thought that was killing him. 
‘*Make him forget,” said the doctor whom I 
called in, ‘‘and then you may hope to save 
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Make him forget! I would have laid down 
my life for it—oh, how gladly!—but it passed 
my power; Lucie herself did her best, and 
t she really felt and suffered she 


never showéd. She was a generous little creat- 


ure, and from the first she buried her grief deep | 


in her heart, and kept jp there fast locked from 
our view. Her one thought seemed to be to 
cling toiLeonard. He no longer read now, 
though when he could not go to the garden to 
look at the chateau of the De Sainte Foys he 
would sit in the library witha book lying unread 
before him, his moody eyes ever seeming to gaze 
on the tragic ending of the ill-fated Memphis. 
But no more then than formerly could he es- 
cape Lucie. She would steal in upon him as 
she had so often stolen in her childhood, and 
lay her cheek to his fondly and silently. I ‘do 


believe she had never loved him more tenderly | 


than she did then, perhaps because of the same 


deep grief through which they both suffered, and - 


which, as I saw with an aching heart, was wast- 
ing them both away. ‘This had lasted three 
weeks— weeks long as years—when the end 
came. We were all sitting in the garden, I re- 
member, in that very arbor where the poor god” 
Pan is ever piping away, when Genevieve came 
up to us with startled looks. 

‘* Monsieur ! — Mademoiselle!” she gasped. 
He is alive—here he is!” 

My brother rose as with an electrie shock. 
He strode toward her; he pushed her away, and 
then young De Sainte Foy stood living before 
us. ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘I did not mean to in- 


‘trude upon you; brit my life has been saved by 


a miracle, and as I am told that the report of 
my death has been a heavy troubfe to you, I 
come—”’ 

He did not go on. 


‘* Thank God!” gasped my brother. Thank’ 


God! But it is too much; ah! it is too much.” 

And it was too much indeed! The joy was 
too exquisite and too great for his true heart, for 
as he uttered the words he sank back on his 
seat and died. What sorrow, what faith be- 
trayed and love lost had not done, the joy of 
seeing his hereditary foe safe and well before 
him did. 

My little tale is told. I am very happy, for 
my dearest Leonard has only gone before, and 
the two whom we both loved so dearly are blest. 
Yes, I am happy; but you know now what I 


meant when I said that the lot of some is to suf-. 


fer, and that of others to look on. ‘This was 
certainly my lot, and maybe that is why, though 
so happy, I sometimes feel rather useless. My 


part is ended, and all I can do now is to remem-_ 


ber what I can see no more. Beit so; memory, 
too, is sweet. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S DIARY. 


THE private diary-of Lord Palmerston has 
been discovered. It commences when he was 
sixteen years of age, and it ends at the close of 
1830, when he assumed office as Foreign Secre- 
tinuance of the diary has been 
to\have been originally de- 

pr orm chiefly to explain why 
Tories and took office under the Whig 
Earl Grey \.a change which, according to Lord 
chivalrous sense of honor, could 
only be justifigd by the fact that he was himself 


idge, for voting in favor 
cipation, although there 
had been an established compact, according to 
which that subject was to have been an open one. 


7 


y, when he was unseated for | 


‘bonnet ? 


The diary will explain that his long term of serv- 
ice as Secretary at War was not from the want 
of many overtures to accept higher offices. His 
lordship wa$ importuned by . Perceval, as 
Mr. Pitt’s successor at CambFidge, to asstime 
Mr. Pitt's office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But George IV. thought that he should find a 
more pliant ‘Minister in. Mr. Herries, and Mr. 
Canning was compelled, after a visit to Windsor, 
to make an ‘awkward apology to Lord Palmer- 


ston, by offering him a British peerage and the © 
Governorship of Jamaica. 


Lord Palmerston’s diary is written in a hand 


only a little less firm and graceful than Walpole’s, 


but it is quite as legible. It is not a mere record 
of facts, but a gallery of pictures and sketches, 
in all of which are clearly to be seen the style of: 
an accomplished master., It is, besides, some- 
thing more., A scene between ‘the . writer and 
the Duke of Wellington, when Mr. Huskisson’s 
dismissal or his being retained was in dispute, is 
of the very..highest and finest style of serious 
comedy: graphic, dramatic, and so lifelike that 
the acfors seem bodily before us. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Very Srevr-ere.—Here we read of a cléver inven- 
tion: A private soldier in California has invented a 
new method of skimming milk. He fits a fine gauze 
sieve to a hoop of the size of the pan. The milk is 
then poured into the pan so as to a little more than 


‘Cover the sieve. When the cream has risen the hoo 


is lifted, and the cream is thus completely remov 

We fear the invention is not likely to come into use 
in New York. The sieve would have a sinecure, for 
to attempt to remove cream from New York milk 
would be like shaving a pig for wool—S hear nonsense. 


Were I court-plaster, I would be 
A patch upon her lip, 

And spend my life in ecstasy, 
And sip, and sip, and sip! 


Were I a pair of spectacles, 
How dearly would I prize 

A situation on her nose, 
To gaze into her eyes! | 


A Goop Larrer.—An enthusiastic poultry-keeper 
writes to suggest that the Great Eastern should be 
now called the Great Hen, becanse it has laid so many 
eables, and brought some of them up, too! 


Little Howard came into the room where his mother . 


had just hung up aclean curtain, and made the astute 
— **Ohb, ma, the window has got on a clean 
shirt !” 


An old writer gives the following as the amount of 
sleep demanded : 
‘* Nature requires five; 
Custom gives seven; 
Laziness takes nine; 
And wickedness eleven.” 


_In view of the continually increased recurrence of 
railway accidents, the following resolution should be 
adopted by our State Legislatures : 

ereas, human fiesh and blood are not valued 
upon railways so highly as they should be, and this 
is one of the chief reasons why accidents occur, 

, it enacted, therefore, that no signalman, or guard, 
or any other servant, shall work on an railway more 
than eight hours in the twenty-four, which constitute 


a day. 

Be it enacted further that, with the view to the en- 
couragement of proper care and caution, Directors 
shall be personally liable for damages, to be asse 
according to the schedule-here annexed: 


/BUHEDULE. 
A Bruised Funn 500 


Be it enacted, also, that in case of loss of life an an- 
nuity of not less than five hundred dollars a year shall 


be paid by the Directors out of their own pockets, and. 


not those of their shareholders, to each child of the 
deceased, together with a pension of one thousand 
dollars a.year to, the widower or widow of deceas 
if such survive. a 

‘“*The woman question”—What shall I get for a fall 
The “man question”"—Where shall I get 
money enough to pay for it? 

Mrs. Partington, ir illustration of the proverb, ‘A 
soft answer turneth — wrath,” says ‘‘ that it is bet- 
ter to speak paragorically of a person than to be all 
the time flinging epitaphs at him.” | 


Tut Rations THAT Support PoLicEMEN — Corpo- 
rations. 

A judgé and a joking lawyer were conversing about 
the doctrine of transmigration of the souls of men 
into animals. ‘* Now,” said the judge, “suppose you 


and I were turned into a horse and an ass, which. 


would you prefer to be?” ‘The ass, to be sure,” re- 
plied the lawyer. ‘*Why?” asked the ** Be- 
cause,” was the reply, ‘‘I have heard of an ass being 
judge, but of a horse, never.” 


A PRETTY MAIDEN’S SOLILOQUY. 


Oh, dear me! I 
Am ready to cry, . 
And it sometimes seems as though I should die: 
Nobody knows 
- The number of woes 
That beset such 4 maiden as I, : 
Thy call me a flirt, 
And try to convert 
Me into a hateful, contemptible prude? 
If they don’t mind, 
: I think they will find 
That I'll soon teach them what to conelude. 


As forthe: beaux, 
Heaven knows 


Why they seem sg determined to prosecute me; _/, 
Ww 


hat under the sun 
I ever have done 
To make them act so, I can’t see. 


If they ask me to ride, 
Or to walk by their side, 
Whenever I think they’re about to propose, 
I manage the thing— 
Contriving to bring . 
The subject at once to a close. 


But then if I wait 
t may be too la 
For men are but fickle at 
I think I’ll decide 
Oh dear! how I’m tried) 
To accept one without more delay. 


Now John will be here ; 
To-night, withoug fear, 
alt will be very easy to just tell him ‘yes ;” 
But his hair is so light, i 
And his whiskers too bright— 
He'll wait a while longer, I guess: 


so they say); 
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SEPTE VB ER. the vicarage was by no means regretted fo of her that it would make her happy to become | end. She read it more than once: There was 
some 


Friasu out, thou glowing .ember 
Of a year that’ is expiring, 
With the flame of red September 
‘The maple woodlands firing ; 
With the sparkle and the glinter, 
And the flush of royal wine, 
Warm our chilly hearts, ere Winter 
Shall seal thee with his sign. 


The sumach bush is turning 
To gold and crimson splendor, 
maple woods are burning 
Far in the distance tender ; 
The tinted ‘hill-sides glimmer 
Within a purple haze, 
Their brightness growing dimmer 
As fade the-Autumn days. 


The vines, in. gorgeous tangle, 
Over hoary rocks are trailing, 
Each roughened point and angle 

With ‘brown and scarlet veiling; 
And where -the pine-tree towers 

The purple asters bloom, 
Lifting their starry flowers 

To light the emerald gloom. 


The apple-tree commences | 
To shed its fruitage mellow, 
Beside the orchard fences 
The golden-rod is yellow; 
And all the green things growing 
Have ripened to their fall, 
With Autumn sunsets glowing 
And golden over all. 


Flame higher, fading ember 
Of a year that now is dying, — 
While the hues of red September 
Are on the hill-sides lying ; 

In the beauty and the sweetness 
Of these perfect Autumn days 
Crown all the year’s completeness 

With a coronal of praise. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘* Aunt Margaret's: Trouble.’’ 


En Pive 


CHAPTER X. 
THE GAUNTLET. 


Sir Joun GAty, after his first appearance in 
the vicar’s parlor, came daily to sit there. 

His afternoon visit became an established cus- 
tom, and, after the second time, it seemed as 
though he had been familiar there for years. 

He grew stronger very quickly. It was not 
long before he began to speak of departing. 
There seemed, indeed, to be no valid reason why 
he should linger at the vicarage. And yet he 
Staid oh. 

**] shall go abroad as soon as we have some 
assurance of milder weather,” he said to Mr. 
Levincourt. ‘Spring is delicious in Italy. I 
shall wait, however, until I hear that the Alps 
are not too impassable ; for, of all things,’I de- 
test a sea voyage, and the two hours in the 
Channel are always worse to me than a week’s 
land traveling. Meanwhile—” 

** Meanwhile, why not remain here ?” said the 
vicar. ‘* There is no need for you to make a 
move until you set off for the south.” 

Yo this Sir John Gale replied that his intru- 
sion at Shipley vicarage had already been long 
enough; that he should never forget his host's 
kindness, but it behooved him not to trespass on 
it too far; that, although he certainly had no 
ties of friendship or relationship which specially 
claimed his presence just then in any other part 
of England, he must nevertheless make up his 
mind to say farewell to Shipley as soon as the 
doctor's permission to travel could be obtained. 

All this, and more. to the same purpose, said 
Sir John Gale, Andyet he lingered on. 

The spring set itfarly, after a severe winter. 
By the beginning of April there came soft, bright 
days, with a southerly breeze which tempted the 
inmates of the yicarage forth from the house. 

Some such days immediately followed the din- 
ner-party at Mrs. Sheardown’s. © 

One afternoon Sir John, beholding from his 
chamber window Miss Levincourt strolling in the 
garden, presently ventured forth to join her. 

*“*May I walk here, Miss, Levincourt ?” he 
asked, pausing at the threshold of the glass door 
that led ifito t rden. 

** Oh, by all ns! But is it sunny enough 
here? ‘lhe evergreens give a very damp shade. 
If you are not afraid to venture further, you 
would have more warmth and a southern aspect 
there, beyond the gate.” } 

So Veronica and her father’s guest wandered 


slowly on and on, looking out over the common . 


dappled with cloud shadows, gazing at the far, 
hazy horizon, pausing now and again for a mo- 
ment, but still proceeding in their course until 


* they reached the church-yard of St. Gildas. 


Sir John declared that the balmy air was a 
cordial that did him more good than any medi- 
cines. Still, warm as it was for the season, he 
dared not sit in the church-yard to rest, and, as 
he turned to go back, he was evidently tired. 

A frown darkened his face. . ‘* I ought not to 
have come so far without Paul,” he said. ‘‘I 
am still so dev—so unaccountably weak.” 

“It is my fault!” exclaimed Veronica. “ Let 
me be Paul's substitute.” She offered Sir John 


ihe support of her arm With perfect tact and 
self-possession, as though it were the most nat- 
ural and ordinary proceeding in the world. 

After that occasion the daily walk became a 
matter of course. 


The temporary absence of Miss Desmond from | 


rectly taught to loo 
tained, As she grew older, and the life that lay 
_before her in Shipley-in-the-Wold became clear 
to her an eating discontent took 


John. In truth, he did not like Maud. 
word to that effect escaped him in speaking to 
Veronica. 

‘* You must not say that to papa, Sir John,” 
said she, looking quietly up at hi 

** Say what ?” 

‘* That you donot like Miss Desmond.” 

‘*Of course not. I never said so to any one. 
It would be untrue. Miss Desmond is a very 
charming young lady, very charming and very 
young, and perhaps her youth explains a slight 
touch, the very slightest touch, of—self-sufficien- 
cy. We grow tolerant and skeptical as we get 
older. Helas!”) 

‘* Maud is not self-sufficient. She is only very 
earnest and very honest.” 

‘* Miss Desmond is happy in having so warm 
and generous a friend. And pray do not accuse 
‘me of any want of respect for Miss Desmond. I 
have no doubt that she possesses the most ad- 
mirable qualities; only her manner is a little—a 
little hard and chilly, if I may venture to say so.” 

‘* At heart she is really very impulsive.”’ 

** Is she?” 

‘* But she has great self-command in general.” 

‘*T am bound to say that she must have. Any 
thing less impulsive than Miss Desmond's man- 
ner I have seldom seen. But forgive me. I will 
not say another word that shall even seem like 
disparagement of one for whom you entertain so 
warm an affection.” 

Sir John spoke with a winning deferential soft- 
ness of manner, and looked with undisguised ad- 
miration into the beautiful face by his side. 

Such looks were now not rare on his part. 
Veronica, in her retrospective meditations, could 
recall many such glances; could recall, too, 
many soft words, so soft as to be almost tender, 
spoken in her ear during the afternoon stroll in 
meadow or garden. She was flattered and touch- 
ed by the deference toward herself of this man, 
whose character she perceived to be imperious, 
almost arrogant, to the rest of the world. 

Others had been admiring and deferential be- 
fore now. Mr. Plew would endure her scornful 
raillery with abject submission; but then Mr. 
Plew was ‘habitually submissive to every one, 
and wis, after all (she reflected), a very insig- 
nificant individual indeed. 

That young man, that Mr. Lockwood, the 

other evening had shown himself very sensible to 
the fascinations of her brightness and her beauty. 
He was not abject, truly. No; he was manly 
and modest, and he looked, and spoke, and 
moved in a way which showed that he thought 
himself the equal of any one among Captain 
Sheardown’s guests. Nevertheless, in Veroni- 
ca’s apprehension, he was not so. Although she 
had chosen to put down Emma Begbie’s ill- 
breeding, she had been, to a certain degree, mor- 
tified by her contemptuous tone. 
_ Sir John Gale was a different kind of person 
from this young Lockwood, whose father had 
been educated by the bounty of Admiral Shear- 
down, 

To be ‘‘ my Lady Gale!” 

The words rang in her ears. She whispered 
them to herself in the solitude of her chamber. 
Wealth, station, and all that was alluring to the 
girl’s vanity and ambition, were in the sound. 

In those earliest years of existence during 
which, as some think, the deepest and most abid- 
ing impressions are made on the character, the 
ideal of happiness held up before Veronica's eyes 
was an essentially ignoble one! The possession 
of such delights as may be summed up in the 
vulgar word she was directly or indi- 

upon as an aim to be at- 


hold upon her ike a slow poison. At times, in 
‘recalling her mother’s stories of her young days 
in Florence, a passion of envy and longing would 
make the girl's heart sick within her... Not that 
those things whicly had made Stella Barletti gay 
and happy would have altogether satisfied her 
daughter. ‘The latter had more pride and less 
simplicity. Stella liked to “‘ far figura,” as the 
Italian phrase goes; to make a figure in the 
world. But her ambition never soared on a very 
daring wing. She was perfectly contented ta 


accept Russian hospodaresses laden with eme-. 


ralds, or even Princesses Della Scatoli da Salsa, 
crowned with paste diamonds and enameled with 
effrontery, as her social superiors, and to enjoy 
the spectacle of their real or sham splendors ex- 
actly as she enjoyed the spangles and tinsel of 
the ballet in carnival. 

Not so Veronica. She would willingly be sec- 
ond to none. There were moments when the 
chance mention of Maud Desmond's family, or 
an allusion to the glories of the ancestral man- 
sion at Delaney, made her sore and jealous. She 
would even be rendered irritably impatiérft by 
Maud's simple indifference on the score of her 
ancestry ; though the least display of pride of 
birth on the part of her father’s ward would have 
been intolerable to Veronica’s haughty spirit. 

Yet Veronica was no monster of selfish con- 
sistency. She was often visited by better im- 
pulses and a longing for a nobler aim in life. 
But the first shock of practical effort and self- 
denial repulsed her like a douche of ice-cold wa- 
ter. There came no reaction, no after-glow, and 
she shrank back shivering, with a piteous cry of, 
can not be good.” 

She knew herself to be wretchedly dissatisfied. 
And, although her youth and bodily health at 
intervals asserted their elasticity, and broke forth 
into a wild flow of gayety and good spirits, she 
was yet, at_nineteen years old, secretly consumed 
by dreary discontent. 

Then she told herself that it was easy for hap- 
py people to be good. ‘‘If I were but happy, I 
should be good and-kind and generous,” she 
said. 


And latterly the thought had taken possession 


my Lady Gale. Be: 

Opportunity is the divinity which shapes the 
ends of most love affairs, let them be rough-hewn 
how they will. Under the favoring influence of 
residence beneath the same roof, daily walks to- 
gether, and evenings spent in each other’s soci- 
ety, the intimacy between the vicar’s daughter 
and the stranger sojourning in her father’s house 
grew rapidly. The disparity of age between 
them offered no obstacle to the familiarity of 
their intercourse. 

There are some men who accept the advance 
of age, and even make a step to meet it; there 
are others who painfully and eagerly fend it off ; 
again, there are some who simply ignoreit. To 
this latter category belonged Sir John Gale. 
You could not say that he indulged in any undue 
affectation of, juvenility. He merely seemed to 
take it for granted that such affectation would 
have been entirely superfluous. ; 

From the first moment of seeing Veronica he 
had been struck by her remarkable beauty. And 
not the least attraction'in his eyes was the con- 
trast between her character and her position. 

‘Who the deuce would have dreamed of find- 
ing such a girl as that in an Enghish country 
parsonage !” he said to himself. We 

In their conversations together Veronica had 
spoken of her mother’s early life, and had not 
attempted to conceal her own longing to quit 
Shipley-in-the-Wold, and Daneshire altogether, 
for other and brighter scenes. He had noted, 
with a sort of cynical good-humor, the girl's as- 
piration after wealth and display; her restless 
discontent with the obscurity of the vicarage ; 
the love of admiration which it required no very 
acute penetration to discover in her. But these 
traits of character were by no means distasteful 
to Sir John. Coupled with a plain face or an 
awkward manner they would have—not disgust- 
ed so much as—bored him. United to rare 
beauty and a quick intelligence they amused and 
attracted him. And then, to complete the spell, 
came that crowning charm without which all the 
rest would have wasted their sweetness on Sir 
John Gale: the fact that this young, brilliant, 
and beautiful girl desired very unmistakably to 
be pleasing in his eyes. 

If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 


might have been said, and said truly, by the 
baronet, respecting the loveliest woman ever cast 
in mortal mould. Time and self-indulgence, in 
proportion as they had indurated his heart, had 
rendered his egotism more and more keenly sens- 
itive. 

It gratified his egotism to be, from whatever 
cause, an object of attention to Veronica. He 
cared not to ask himself whether she would have 
lowered her beautiful eyes to have regarded him 
for an instant had he been poor and obscure. 
His wealth and rank were part of himself; in- 
separable from that capital I, which filled up for 
him so large a space in God’s universe. 

‘‘The girl would make a furore if she were 
known,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Her coloring, 
hair, and eyes are perfect. And she has spirit 
enough for Lucifer!” 

Nevertheless he had not gauged the height of 
Veronica’s ambition. 

Day by day, and hour by hour, the attraction 
exercised over him by her beauty grew stronger. 

** You are not such a votary of Mrs. Grundy 
as your friend,” he said to her one day. 

‘*As Maud?” answered Veronica, laughing. 
Then she continued, with a disdainful toss of her 
head, ‘* No, truly; 1 suppose my Italian blood 
renders me incapable of worshiping at that shrine. 
Diomio! Lifeissoshort! And so little sweet! 
Why embitter it voluntarily with Mrs. Grundy ?” 

** Yet in your heart—confess now—you are a 
little afraid of her?” 

‘*1 might answer you as you answered Maud: 
am I a pickpocket to be afraid of the police- 
man?” 

‘* Miss Desmond's retort did not hit the case. 
The policeman merely administers laws: Mrs. 
Grundy makes them.’ 

‘* She shall make none for me,” said Veronica, 
looking very handsome in her scorn. 

Sir John gazed upon her curiously; but he 
said no more at that time. ‘The subject, how- 
ever, seemed to have a peculiar attraction for 
him, and he returned to it frequently. ; 

On the Friday morning preceding the Sunday 
fixed for Maud's return home there came a let- 
ter to the vicar from his ward. ‘The purport of 
it was, to ask his leave to stay a short time lon- 
ger at Lowater House. ‘There was to be a con- 
cert at Danecester, to which Mrs. Sheardown 
had promised to take her. At the end of the 
letter were a few words about Hugh Lockwood. 

** Do you know, Uncle Charles,” wrote Maud, 
“that Mr. Lockwood knows my Aunt Hilda? 
He heard accidentally that 1 was a niece of*Lady 
Tallis, and he then mentioned that he and his 
mother had made her acquaintance at a water- 
ing-place three or four years ago; and that Mrs. 
Lockwood and my aunt became quite intimate. 
They have not seen her for a long time; but she 
promised to let them know whenever she came 
to London. I can not have seen Aunt Hilda 
since I was seven years old, when she came one 
day to see poor mamma; yet my recollection of 
her is a correct one, for Mr. Lockwood describes 
her as a small, slight woman with delicate feat- 
ures and beautiful eyes. This is just what I 
remember. Only he says she is now sadly 
faded.”’ 

‘‘Dear me!” said the vicar, *‘odd enough 
that these Lockwoods should have come across 
Lady Tallis! Here is a postscript for you, Ve- 
ronica, asking you to send back some dress or. 
other by Captain Sheardown’s man. See to it, 
will you?” Then the vicar, having handed his 


— 


daughter the letter, went og tho his study. 
Veronica read the letter from beginning to | 


a good deal in it about that Hugh Lockwood, 
she thought. She remembered what Miss Beg- 
bie had said about him, and her lip curled. She 
ai hex’ the Ba gar of such a one as Mr. 

ug wood! Emma Begbie should c 
her tone sme day. f 

Veronica\got together the articles for which 
Maud had as and as she did so she scarce- 
ly knew whether she were glad or ‘that 
Maud was going to remain a while longer at 
Lowater ‘House. 

** Dear old Maudie! I hope she will enjoy 
herself,” Then she wondered what Maud would 
say td her daily walk with Sir John Galé, and 
whether Maud would perceive the growing devo- 
tion of his manner toward herself. And then 
she looked in the glass with a triumphant smile. 
But in a moment the blood rushed up to her 
brow, and she turned away impatiently. Was 
she afraid in her secret heart, as Sir John had 
said? No; not afraid of the gossiping malice 
of the world; not afraid of Mrs. Grundy. But 
she had a latent dread of Maud’s judgment. 
Maud had such a lofty standard, such a pure 
ideal. Bah! People all wished to be happy; 
all strove and struggled for it. She, Veronica, 
was at least honest to herself. She did not gild 
her motives with any fine names. She longed 
to be happy in her own way, instead of pretend- 
ing to be happy in other people’s way. 

That very afternoon, Sir John Gale announced 
that Mr. Plew had told him he might quite safe- 
ly venture to travel. He made the communica- 
tion to Veronica,as they stood side by side lean- 
ing over the low wall of St. Gildas’s church-yard, 
and looking at the moss-grown graves, all vel- 
vety and mellow under the slanting rays of the 
declining sun. e 

**Mr. Plew was very hard and cruel,” said 
Sir John, in a low voice: ‘‘ Very hard and inex- 
orable. I tried to hint to him that my strength 
was not yet sufficiently recovered to render my 
taking a journey a safe experiment. But it was 
in vain. Was he not cruel?” 

Veronica stood still and silent, supporting her 
elbow on the low wall of the grave-yard, and 
leaning her cheek on her hand. 

** Was he not cruel, Veronica?” 

His voice sank. to a whisper as he uttered her 
name, and drawing nearer, he took the unoccu- 
pied hand that hung listlessly by her side. 

Her heart beat quickly; a hundred thoughts 
seemed to whirl confusedly through her brain. 
But she stood immovably steady, with her eyes 
still turned toward the green grave-yard. 

**I—I don’t know. I suppose—I should think 
not. You ought to be glad to be well enough to 
go away.” 

‘He drew yet nearer, and pressed the hand that 
lay passive in his clasp. 
-_ think it natural to be glad to leave Ship- 

ey 
** Very natural.” 

**You hate this place and this life. I have 
seen how uncongenial all your surroundings are 
to you. You are like some bright tropical bird 
carried away from his native sunshine, and caged 
under a leaden sky. Leave it, and fly away into ~ 
the sunshine!” 

** That is easily said!” ~ 

** You are not angry?” he asked, eagerly, as 
she e a move to walk back toward the house. 

‘*Why should I be angry? But the sun is 
sinking fast, and papa will expect me. - We had 
better return to the house.” 

‘*Stay yet an instant! This may be our last 
walk together. What would papa do if you did 
not return home at all ?”’ 

** Really I do not see the use of discussing so 
absurd an hypothesis.” 

‘ **Not at all absurd. It must happen some 
ay. ” 

‘* There is Catherine at the gate, looking for 

us. I must go back.” : ~ 

** Ah, Veronica, you are angry with me/” 

** No.” 


‘Then it is the shadow of Mrs. Grundy that 
has darkened your face. does she come 
between poor mortals and the sunshine ?” 

Nonsense!” 

told you that 
Grundy in your heart. 
** And I told you that you were mistaken.” 

They had been walking toward the house, side 
by side, but apart, and had by this time reached 
the little iron wicket which gave access to the 
lawn. Here Sir John paused, and said, softly : 
** Well, I have been obedient. I have come 
home; or rather, you came; and I followed. 
Perhaps there was no great merit in that. But, 
Veronica, if you are not angry that I have dared 
to call you so, give me a token of forgiveness.” 

**T have told you that I am not angry.” 

‘Yes; but you say so with your face turned 
away. Notonelook? See—that glove that you 
are pulling off—give me that.” 9 

‘** Pray, Sir John!” murmured Veronica, hur- 
rying up the gravel path, ‘‘I request that you 
will not touch my hand. ‘The servant is there, 
within sight.” 

‘¢'The glove, then! Fling it down as a gage 
of defiance to Mrs. Grundy, if you refuse to give 
it as a token of pardon to me!” 

She ran past him quickly, up the steps and 
into the house. 

As she entered it a little brown glove fluttered 
in the air and fell at the feet of Sir John Gale. 


you were afraid of Mrs. 


THE GRAVES OF AVONDALE. 


On the outskirts of Plymouth, near the scene 
of the recent colliery disaster, there is an old 
grave-yard known as Shupp’s Hill, of which we 
give an illustration on page 629. It is full, ap- 
parently, as interments do not seem to have been 
recently made in the cemetery proper. Tangled 
briers grow about the graves, and thistles higher 
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than one’s head wave to and fro, while the gold- 
en-rod lifts its bright flowers above the most pre- 
tentious marble slab” The fences had to be re- 
moved to make room for such of the victims of 
the Avondale calamity as resided in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the colliery. 

On Thursday afternoon, September 9, the first 
bodies were brought to this place for interment. 
Widows and orphans, townspeople, and stran- 
gerg were assembled on the knoll. The burial- 
service in the Welsh language was quickly over, 
and just as the crowd was dispersing a bright, 
beautiful rainbow was set among the clouds. 
Far in the distance is the Nanticoke Gap, near 
which the smoke may be seen to arise from the 
ruins of the Avondale breaker. F 

Many of the bodies of the miners were taken 
direct from Avondale to Scranton and other 


towns, whence they had come to work in the. 


Avondale Colliery. ‘The Shupp’s Hill grave- 
yard is the burial-place neargst to the scene of 


disaster. > 
<< 


HEAT FROM THE MOON. 


. A LONG-VEXED question—one which astrono- 


mers and physicists have labored and puzzled and 
even quarreled over for two centuries at least— 
has at length been set at rest. Whether the 
moon really sends us any appreciable amount of 
warmth has long been a moot point. ‘The most 
delicate experiments had been tried to determine 
the matter. De Saussure thought he had succeed- 
ed in obtaining heat from the moon, but it was 
shown that he had been gathering heat from his 
own instruments. Melloni tried the experiment, 
and fell into a similar error. Piazzi Smyth, in 
his famous ‘Teneritfe expedition, tried the effect 
of seeking for lunar heat above those lower and 
more moisture-laden atmospheric strata which 
are known to cut off the obscure heat rays so ef- 
fectually. Yet he also failed. Professor ‘Tyn- 
dall, in his now classical ‘* Lectures on Heat,” 
says that all such experiments must inevitably 
fail, since the heat rays from the moon must be 
of such a character that the glass converging-lens 
used by the experimenters would cut off the whole 
of the lunar heat. He himself tried the experi- 
ment with metallic mirrors, but the thick London 
air prevented his succeeding. ; 
The hint was not lost, however. It was de- 
cided that mirrors, and not lenses, were the prop- 
er weapons for carrying on the-attack. Now 
there is one mirror in existence which excels all 
others in light-gathering, and therefore necessari- 
ly in heat-gathering, power. The gigantic mir- 
ror of the Rosse telescope has long:been engaged 
in gathering the faint rays from those distant stel- 
lar cloudlets which are strewn over the celestial 
vault. The strange clusters with long outreach- 
ing arms, the spiral nebulz with mystic convolu- 
tions around their blazing nuclei, the wild and 
fantastic figures of the irregular nebula—all these 
forms of matter had been forced to reveal their 
secret under the’searching eye of the great Par- 
sonstown reflector. But vast as are the powers 
of this giant telescope, and interesting as the rev- 
elations it had already made, there was one de- 
fect which paralyzed half its powers. It was 
an inert mass, well poised, indeed, so that the 
merest infant could sway it, but possessing no 
power of self-motion. ‘The telescopes. in: our 
great observatories follow persistently the motions 
of the stars upon the celestial vault, but their gi- 


ant brother possessed no such power. And when 


- we remember the enormous volume of the Rosse 


telescope, its tube—fifty feet in length—down 
which a tall man can walk upright, and its vast 
metallic speculum weighing several tons, the task 
of applying clock-motion to so cumbrous and 
seemingly unwieldly a mass might well seem 
hopeless. Yet without this it was debarred from 
taking its part in a multitude of processes of re- 
search to which its powers were wonderfully 
adapted. Spectroscopic analysis, as applied to 
the stars, fur example, requires the most perfect 
uniformity of clock-motion, so that the light from 
a star, once received on the jaws of the slit which 
forms the entrance into the spectroscope, may 
not move off them even by a hair’s breadth. 
And the determination of the moon’s heat re- 
quired an equally exags adaptation of the tele- 
scope’s motion to the apparent movement of the 
celestial sphere. For so delicate is the inquiry, 
that the mere heat generated in turning the tel- 
escope upon'the moon by the ordinary arrange- 
ment would have served to mask the result. — 

At enormous cost, and after many difficulties 
had been encountered, the Rosse reflector has at 
length had its powers more than doubled, by the 
addition of the long-wanted power of self-motion. 
And among the first-fruits of the labor thus be- 
stowed upon it, is the solution of the famous prob- 
lem of determining the moon’s heat. 

The delicate heat-measurer, known as the 
thermopile, was used in this work, asin Mr. Hug- 
gins’s experiments for estimating the heat we re- 
ceive from the stars. ‘The moon’s heat, concen- 
trated by the great mirror, was suffered to fall 
upon the face of the thermopile, and the indica- 
tions of the needle were carefully watched. <A 
small but obvious deflection in the direction sig- 
nifying heat was at Dnce observed, and.when the 
observation had been repeated several times with 
the same result no doubt could remain. We 
actually receive an appreciable proportion of our 
warmth-supply from ‘‘the chaste beams of the 
wat’ry moon.” ‘The view which Sir John” Her- 
schel had long since formed on the behavior of 
the fleecy clouds of a summer night under the 
moon’s influence was shown to be as correct as 
almost all the guesses have been which the two 
Herschels have ever made. 

And one of the most interesting of the results 


which have followed from the inquiry confirms | 
in an equally striking manner another guess 


which Sir John Herschel had made. By com- 
paring the heat received from the moon with that 
obtained from several terrestrial sources, Lord 


Rosse had been led to the conclusion that at. 


the time of full moon the surface of our satellite 
is raised to a temperature exceeding by more 
than 280° (Fahrenheit) that of boiling water. 
Sir John Herschel long since asserted that this 
must be so. During the long lunar day, lasting 


some 300 of our hours, the sun’s rays are poured 


without intermission upon the lunar surface. No 
clouds temper the heat, no atmosphere even serves 
to interpose any resistance to the continual down- 
pour of the fierce solar rays. And for about the 
space of three of our days the sun hangs suspend- 
ed close to the zenith of the lunar sky, so that if 


, there were inhabitants on our unfortunate sat- 
ellite, they would be scorched for more than sev- 


enty consecutive hours by an almost vertical sun. 

There is only one point in Lord Rosse’s inqui- 
ry which seems douptful. That we receive heat 
from the moon he has shown conclusively, and 
there can be no doubt that a large portion of this 
heat is radiated from the moon. But there is 
another mode by which the heat may be sent to 
us from the moon, and it might be worth while 
to inquire a little more closely than has yet been 
done whether the larger share of the heat ren- 
dered sensible by the great mirror may not have 
come in this way. We refer to the moon's pow- 
er of reflecting heat. It need hardly be said that 
the reflection and the radiation of heat are very 
different matters. Let any one hold a bur- 
nished metal plate in such a way that the sun's 
light is reflected toward his face, and he will feel 
that with the light a considerable amount of heat 
is reflected. Let him leave the same metal in the 
sun until it is well warmed, and he will find that 
the metal is capable of imparting heat to him 
when it is removed from the sun's rays. This is 
radiation, and can not happen unless the metal 


has been warmed, whereas heat can be reflected 
from an ice-cold plate. There has been ing 
in the experiments conducted by Lord Ros¥¢ to 


show by which of these two processes the moon‘s 
heat is principally sent to us; nor do we know 
enough of the constitution of the moon’s surface 
to estimate for ourselves the relative proportions 
of the heat she reflects and radiates toward us. 


— 
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THE SEYCHELLES ISLANDS. 


In these days of steam and universal explo- 
ration there is scarcely a habitable spot on the 
globe that is not brought to us (in fancy, at least) 
as Close as a neighboring village of a quarter of 
a century ago. Owyhee and Honolulu sound as 
familiar to us as Rockaway or Penobscot; and 


yet every now and then we come, in the course 
of our reading, upon a description of some out- 


of-the-way place of the existence of which we 
had never before heard. Sueh are the Seychelles 
Islands, in the Indian Ocean, which the English 
have made the dépét for slaves recaptured and 
released on the east coast/of Africa. 

Concerning the history of this interesting group 
-of islands little is known. ‘They were in all prob- 
ability discovered by the Portuguese two hundred 
years ago. ‘They were first colonized by the dis- 
coverers, then by the French, and finally by the 
English, but by them in name only. They are 
situated about nine hundred miles due north of 
the island of Mauritius, the governor of which 
colony appoints the officials on the Seychelles. 

Although the Seychelles are, really English, 
they are apparently French. French schools, 
French language, French education; even the 
divine service is read in the Prolene church 
in French. All the merchants, and, in fact, al- 
most the entire personnel of the islands, are 
French. A French man-of-war visits the isl- 
ands periodically, and an English one rarely, 
and then only in case of necessity. ‘The little 
town of Mahé, the capital, is ighabited by about 
ten thousand French Creoles and Africans, and 
has lately been brought into/notice by the En- 
glish mail line of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company having made it a way-sta- 
tion between the Red Sea and the Mauritius. 

The climate is very healthy, but the morality 
of the place is frightful. ‘lhe marriage cere- 
mony is a dead letter. Incest is too common to 
_be taken notice of. The author of ‘‘ A Cruise 
in the Gorgon’ makes a very comical statement 
to the effect that an official in the Mauritius 
(born at Seychelles) is ‘the son of his grandmo- 
ther by his own brother! ‘The female popula- 
tion are as five to one of men, and there are 
very few virtuous girls on the islands. 

And these terribly depraved people inhabit ‘a 
perfect paradise of beauty. . The land at Mahé 
rises almost perpendicularly, fronted by a few 
miles of flat land, whereon stands the town. 
The heights, some 7000 or 8000 feet, a 
solid rock, and to the top covered with luxuri- 


“ant vegetation. The houses are built a la Swiss, 


and only want the pretty little bridges and rum- 
bling streams to make the comparison perfect. 

On this island there are about half a dozen 
roads—one running round the bay, the others 
at right angles to the hills in the back-ground, 
gently inclined toward them, ‘These are lined 
with hedges of the prettiest flowers, the grace- 
ful palms and weeping-bamboos rendering them 

efreshing, cool retreats. At evening these walks 
Heesiclightful especially on a moonlight night. 
The aroma from the myriads of pine-apples, 
limes, and roses is truly delightful; and in the 
morning, before the sun has taken up the dew, 
a little walk: before breakfast, besides exhaust- 
ing one’s eulogistic vocabulary, leaves one id a 
good temper for the remainder of the day. 

One of the greatest curiosities to be seen at 
Seychelles is a kind of leaf-fly, something like 
the leaf-butterfly described jw Wallace's ‘‘ Malay 
Archipelago.” Close attention is required to 
discover the insect on a bunch of/leaves; to all 
appearances it is one of them; it body is quite 
green, with veins, fibres, etc. ese leaf-flies 
are rare, and very difficult to Keep, requiring 


| fresh leaves daily. The ant ard other insects 


perforate and devour them. When first hatched 
they have the appearance of small dried leaves, 
but soon turn green as they move about. 

Whe soil is so rich and prolific that a walking- 
stick stuck into it at random would probably 
take root and grow. In a short walk, almost 
within a space of a hundred square yards, can 
be counted an endless variety of fruits—limes, 
pine-apples, oranges, bananas, plantains, lychoe, 


the noble bread-fruit, alligator pear, and*man- 


goes, all growing wild, the two former clioking 
the hedges and emitting a delicious fragrance 
of herbs ; clove, cinnamon, castor-oil, balsam co- 
paiba, manise, tapioca, sago, and cassava; trees 
of all kinds—India rubber, palms of every descrip- 
tion, cocoa - nut, traveler’s rest — which, tapped 
near the root, yields a refreshing drink—cush- 
ew, cocoa de mer, baisualt—from which, being 
so hard, they make tiles for houses. The cocoa 
de mer, as the name implies, grows by the sea- 
side; it is peculiar to the Seychelles, and grows 
nowhere else in the world; it is valuable for its 
fine straw; also it has a large nut which con- 
tains a kind of blanc-mange, which is very good. 

The females are largely employed in plaiting 
this straw, and they sell the plait, enough to 
make a very small mat, for fifty’cents. ‘They 
work with ease and rapidity, but chargé ver 
high for their manufacture. The whole ene 
of the island is performed by women, the men 
doing little or nothing. it 


BIG BELLS. 


In China bells have been made of enormous 
weight. Nankin was anciently famtous for the 
largeness of its bells. At Pekin there were seven 
bells cast in the reign of Zoulo, each weighing 
120,000 pounds. The sound of the largest Chi- 
nese bell was very poor, owing to its being struck 
with a piece of wood, instead of a metal clapper. 
A bell given to the cathedral of Moscow by the 
Czar Godunof weighed 288,000 pounds, and an- 
other given by the Empress Ann, probably the 
largest in the known world, weighed 432,000 
pounds, ‘The great bell at St. Paul’s weighs be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 pounds, and is ten feet 
in diameter. On this bell issinscribed ‘* Richard 
Phelps made me, 1716;” and Peter Cunning- 
ham, in his ‘‘ Hand-book for London,” tells us 
that it ‘‘ is never used except for striking of the 
hour, and for tolling at the deaths and funerals 
of any of the Royal Family, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, and, should he die in his mayoralty, the Lord 
Mayor.” We believe, however, that it tolled at 
the funeral of Lord Nelson, and at the deaths and 
funerals of the Duke of Wellington and Dean 
Milman. ‘‘The larger part of the metal of 
which it is made,” the same authority informs 
us, ‘‘ formed the celebrated ‘ Greaf'Tom of West- 
minster,’ once in the clock-tower, Palace Yard, 
Westminster.” We donot know the size and 
weight of Mr. Denison’s portégé, ‘* Big Ben” of 
Westminster, but believe it is not quite so large 
as Tom of Lincoln, its vibratory power, however, 
being greater than that of any other bell in the 
kingdom. ‘The new Great 'Tom at Lincoln, cast 
in 1835, weighs 12,000 pounds. The Great Tom 
at Oxford, 17,000 pounds. The great bell cast 


in 1845 for York Minster, the heaviest in the | 


United Kingdom, weighs upward of 12 tons, or 
about 27,000 pounds. This last, though so much 
heavier, is smaller than St. Paul’s. The same 
spirit which caused people to build —— mon- 
asteries, and decorate churches, induce e be to 
vie with each other in the size of thelr bells. 
The number of bells in every church gave rise to 


the singular and curious architect found 
inethe campanile or bell-tow t was a con- 
stant appendage of every parish church belong- 


ing to the Saxons, and is distinctly mentioned as 
such in the laws of Athelstan. 


The custom of welcoming distinguished visit- 


ors by a joyful peal is derived from very ancient 
days, when abbots, emperors, kings, and bishops 
used to be thus greeted. 

The different uses of bells have given rise to 
many poems, some of which are inscribed on the 
bells themselves. Perhaps the finest is Schiller’s 
*¢ Die Glocke,” in which he describes the casting 
of the bell and its uses. ‘The old inscriptions on 
bells are in some cases of historical value. Cer- 
tain bells still remaining in London have histor- 
ical notes: that, for instance, at the top of the 
bell-tower in the Tower, which was tolled at the 
execution. of Lady Jane Grey, Anne Boleyn, and 
other state prisoners; and sounded alarms of fires 
and other calamities. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue terrific tornado which swept with such fary all. 


along the New England coast is believed to have trav- 
eled at the rate of forty milesan hour. A pretty good 
railroad speed was that, and plenty of mischief did 
old Aolus cause by thus giving a loose rein to his sub- 
jects. Boston will long feel the effects of this most 
unseasonable equinoctial gale. We believe a storm 
that occurs any time in September is allowed the hon- 
or of being regarded as the Equinoctial, unless it is 
afterward overshadowed by another re furious. 
The briefest list of the houses, barns, and chimneys 
blown down, of ‘the tall spires demolished, (of the 
shipping injured in port, of the windows broken in, 
of the orchards stripped of fruit and foliage, agd simi- 
lar disasters, would fill columns. It is wonderful there 


was 80 little loss of life on land. Some wrecks at sea . 


have been reported, and others must be expected. 
A few days before the Eastern gale a terrible storm 
of wind and rain occurred in the vicinity of New Or- 


| leans. It seems to have expended its fury upon the 


Lake shores, and had the storm continued many hours 
longer New Orleans would have been flooded, in con- 
sequence of breakages in the draining canals, and other 
unusual casualties. The hotel at Grand Isle was sur- 


rounded by water to the depth of two feet; and the . 


guests, about fifty in number, were in a state of great 
anxiety for many hours. 

It was a regulation of the managers of the Avondale 
mine that any miner arriving at the mouth of the shaft 
after the bell tolled seven o'clock should not be al- 


| 


visitors. 


lowed to work that day. On that fatal Monday morn- 
ing two men came late, by only a fewmoments. The 
person in charge refused to let them go down, where- 
at they grumbled and swore, and threatened to be re- 
venged some day; but their lives were saved. 


The Rev. Dr. Lanahan, the newly-appointed agent 
of the Methodist Book Concern, it is currently reported, 
has discovered great unfaithfulness and corruption in 
that establishment, involving losses ounting to 
several hundred thousand dollars. 


The “‘ Byron scandal” is said to 
demand for his poems. A nsysterigus announcement 
is also made that Byron’s autobiography, which Moore 
burned, ‘‘ will yet see the light.” Ifrumor is to be re- 
lied upon, Mrs. Stowe will wait until every body on 
both sides of the water has discussed the subject be- 
fore she makes any reply. 


The season at the German watering-places has just 
closed. At Baden-Baden there have been about 22,000 
At Carlsbad 11,150 are registered, and at 
Kissingen and Maribad between four and five thou- 
sand each. 

The American Institute was founded about forty 
years ago. Each year it issues 15,000 copies of a vol- 
ume of nearly 1400 pages, containing a summary of 
the most practical current information in applied. 
science and agriculture, includiug the latest and most 
valuable discoveries. The exhibition now being held 
in this city is the thirty-eighth annual fair. 


- It is said there will be a magnificent banquet when 
the Vanderbilt Bronze is unveiled to the gaze of the 
world. 

Major Powell has successfully concluded his explo- 
rations of the Great Cahon of the Colorado, and will 
soon return to give the details of the expedition. . 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Trusteesof the 
College of the City of New York, the question was dis- 
cussed whether the professorship of Latin and Greek 


‘should be retained in the college course. After.an 


animated debate it was resolved to continue classical 
instruction as a measure of sound policy and justice 
both to the pupils and to the community. 

Professor Agassiz recently received a present of a 
banner fish caught at Norwich, Connecticnt.. It is 
diamond-shaped and three inches square. From two 
sides of the diamond floated glutinous streamers of a 
delicate color, at least two feet long. 
were smaller streamers gridironed by 
white, and blue. When swimming in the river the 
fish resembled a erystallized American flag, its sides 
resplendent with all the colors of the rainbow. 


The generosity ef the American people has been . 


nobly displayed in the readiness with which they have 
contributed to the Rawlins fund and that for the 
Avondale sufferers. There are plenty of selfish peo- 
ple every where, no doubt; but it is a pleasure to 
know that our country is not lacking in truly benevo- 
lent ones. 

The Harvard crew on their arrival in New York re- 
cently were most cordially greeted, and the hospitali- 
ties of New Yorkyand Boston were offered them by 
committees fropf the Common Council of this city and 
Council of Boston. As a testimonial 


‘of the Harvards by the associated boat clubs 
of New York and Brooklyn. The hall was decorated 
with American and English flags, and many distin- 
guished men participated in the festivities. ‘The Har- 
vardscould not fail to feel that their countrymen hon- 
ored their brave endeavors and manly conduct. Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, who was prevented by illness from 
being present, sent a cordial letter, which was read at 
the entertainment. 


Among the extraordinary stories which gain a cer- 
tain credence in this age of wonders is one concérn- 
ing a Mrs. Birney who lives in Ohio. She is over six- 
ty years of age, and for the last twenty-three years has 
preached every two weeks while in an unconscious 
state! She does not take the trouble to write a ser- 
mon, or even to study her subject, as less gifted preach- 
ers usually find it necessary todo. But every altern- 
ate Sunday, about ten o’clock in the morning, after 
sundry strange and painful sensations, she passet into 
an unconscious state, and delivers a discourse of an 
hour or more in length ! - These discourses resemble in 
style and matter the old-fashioned orthodox’ sermons 


‘of halfa century ago. Science has failed—so says re- 


port—to fathom the mystery surrounding this won- 
derful case. The subject herself declares that she 
is wholly unconscious of what transpires during the 
‘* spells ;” but she believes they are caused by a stroke 
of lightning which she received when about eighte 
yeafs old, and which for the time paralyzed the 
half of her body. 

Brigham Young considers an exemption 
cal attendance one of his greatest blessingsy# He de- 
clares that for forty years he has never had a doctor in 
his house—and that at Salt Lake they had no sickness 
till the doctors came. Then they, being too lazy to 
delve and hoe like others, made people ill, in order to 
get aliving by doctoring them! . 

The Empress of the French is said to have given up 
her intended visit to Jerusalem, but is still expected 
at Constantinople early in October. The Imperial 


party will then proceed to Smyrna, thence to Rhodes — 
and Cyprus, delaying some time at each of those . 


places before continuing the voyage to Alexandria. 
The preparations which are being made at Constan- 


‘tinople for the reception of the Empress are on a very ~ 


imposing scale. Roads are being formed and districts 
improved for the convenience of her Majesty.. The 


a banquet. was given at Delmonico's in | 


whole of the Turkish fleet, consisting of thirty ships _ 


of war, is to go to Corfu to meet her; ‘there is to be a 
grand performance in her honor at the Opera, for 
which artistes of distinction have been engaged at 
great cost in London and Paris; and on the even- 
ing of her departure the palaces, houses, and ship- 
ping all along the shores of the Bosphorus wiil be 


. brilliantly illuminated, and large fires lighted on the 


adjoining eminences. The cost of these festivities is 
estimated at fifteen millions of francs. 5 
A foreign paper relates a strange and terrible story 
of the self-destruction of seventeen hundred religious 
enthusiasts in the Government of Saratow. A few 
onths ago the prophets of a new religion made their 
appearance in that part of Russia, preaching self-de- 
struction by fire as,the only sure road to salvation, 
and so readily was their dreadful doctrine received by 
the ignorant and superstitious peasantry, that in one 
large village no less than seventeen hundred persons 
assembled in some wooden houses, and, having bar- 
ricaded the doors and windows, set the buildings on 
fire and perished in the flames. 
' The centenary of Humboldt has given an impulse 


‘to biographical literature in Germany, and caused the 


annoancement of no Jess than seventy-four new books | 


about this great scientific man, 
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FISH CULTURE IN 
FRANCE. 


Tue French Government main- 
tain a great establishment for fish 
culture. It is situated near the 
route from Basle to Strasbourg, 
and takes its name ‘from the old 
castle of Huningue, near by. ‘The 
principal building is a long, low 
structure, with a pavilion at each 
end and in the middle. _ front 
are numerous ponds and water- 
courses, in which the young tish— 
trout, salmon, perch, pike, and 
others—are distributed. The row 
of poplars behind the buildings in 
the first view marks the line of the 
canal which connects the Rhone 
and the Rhine. ‘The mountains 
‘upon the right, in the back-ground, 
are the spurs of the Swiss Alps. 
Those upor the left are the range 
of the Black Forest. The Rhine 
lies in the valley at their feet. 

All the springs.in the. vicinity 
of the bifildings are ‘carried by a 
canal into one end of the struc- 
ture, and the fresh, sparkling wa- 
ter, distributed intoseveral troyghs, 
runs incessantly from .one end to 
the other, every part of the —_ 
being occupied with the process of 
impregnating or hatching the eggs, 
or nurturing the infant fish: 

After the eggs have been taken 
from the fish and impregnated in 
the way which has been often de- 
scribed, they are placed in shallow 
baskets in the running water. At- 
tendants watch them night and 
day, remove those that are ¥‘ sick,” 
separate those which the} water 
masses together, change the bas- 
kets if they become foul from too_ 
long exposure to the water, and ‘pick off every 
floating straw that might injure the eggs. ‘The 
salmon eggs are large enough to be counted ; and 
so complete is the organization of the establish- 
ment that records are kept of the daily changing 
numbers. Other eggs are too small to be known 
except by measurement. 

In the other wing of the building are the pools 
or tanks in which the voung fish pass their ear- 
liest days, and from which, after proper growth, 


they are transterred to out-of-door pools, or sent | 


to stock the ponds and streams of France. 

The establishment at Huningue is for the ben- 
efit of the public, and the eggs are sent through- 
out France to all who apply, with no other charge 
than transportation. 


AN OPEN-AIR THEATRE AT PARIS. 


‘THOUGH it is the customary affectation of*the 
journalists who keep the record of Parisian gay- 
eties to protest, about this time of the year, that 
the French capital is a perfect desert, abandoned 


by all its proper inhabitants, and only frequented- 
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by the savages of the provincial departments, or 
' by ignorant foreign tourists who have lost their 
way on the wide continent of Europe, we are 
nevertheless credibly informed that the native 
continue to dwell,in that lively city ; 
and we believe they may be found assembled in 
considerable numbers, any fine week-day or Sun- 
day evening, at the various places, urban and 
suburban, where popular entertainments are 
provided at a cheap cost. The open-air theatres 
in the Champs Elysées and in other favorite 
haunts of pleasure contrive to draw pretty large 
audiences for their brisk little vaudevilles or 
farces, and plenty of speetators willing to be 
gratified by the performances of the nimble, if 
not always graceful and decorous, nymphs of the 
ballet. Itis an exhibition of the latter kind, as- 
sociated with the temptations of social idleness, 
a cup of some dainty and exhilarating beverage, 
alternating with cakes, or ice-creams, or comfits, 
or cigars,“and especially with the’ opportunitiés 
of flirtation and coquetry under the public eye, 
which has attracted so many young men and 
maidens, besides not a few old men and chil- 
dren, who might perhaps have been more wisely 
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.a considerable fortuSe by a great misfortune. 
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' occupied at home. But ‘the world does very | 


much as it pleases: and the illustration we have 
engraved on page 632 pretends but to show what 
the Parisians like to do. 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. | 


Some years ago I knew a lapidary who gained | 


An excellent workman, honest as the day, Mon- 
tin had but one fault; he was too fond of good 
wine, which caused him to neglett his work— 
sometimes for days together, to the great dis- 
satisfaction of his employer, who in all other 
respects valued and esteemed him highly, both 
for his skill and probity. : 

One day Montin received from his mastey 
diamond of the finest water to cut and polish, 
with strict recommendations to keep sober until 
the work was finished. ‘ 

‘*T rely on your activity,” said the jeweler, 
on giving him the stone. ‘‘I must have it with- 
out fail on the 15th of this month; and if you 
disappoint me this time, it will be the last work 


' and you spend your time at the tavern. 


that you will ever have ftom 
me.” | 

Montin promised” exactitude, 
asked, as was usual with him, part 
of his. pay in advance, and set 
himself courageously to work. 
Under his skillful hand-the dia- 
mond soon began to show forth its 
beauty; in a few more hours it 
would* have been finished, when, 


tions, a friend called on him, an 
old comrade, who had been long 
absent from Paris: what could 


Arrived at the cabaret, the time 
passed quickly away, and Montin 
thought no more of his unfinished 
work, 

During the morning his em- 
ployer came to see how the pol- 
ishing of the diamond proceeded. 
The concierge asstred him that 
Montin had only just gone, out, 
and would not fail to return direct- 
ly, as he had for some days been 
working steadily and unremitting- 
ly. Only half satisfied, the jeweler 
went away, to return jn two hours, 
and to find Montin ‘still absent. 
Convinced he was at the tavern, 
the master charged one of his men 
to seek. him, and induce him to 
return to his work. This was 
done, and Montin, grumbling be- 
tween his teeth, quitted his ¢om- 
rade, and ascended to his work- 
shop; but his head was no longer 
clear, nor his hand steady. ‘Te 
add to his trouble, the diamond be- 
came unfixed; he seized it hastily 
to replice it ; his trembling fingers 
gave a jerk—and, by a strange fa-- 
tality, the precious stone flew out 
ofthe window! Sobered in a mo- 

ment by this terrible accident, Montin continued 
gazing out of the casement as if petrified, his 
pale lips murmuring the words, ‘* Lost! lost! 
lost !” 

For more than an hour he remained almost 
motionless, and was only roused from his) lethar- 

gy by the entrance of his master. 

‘*Ts it thus you work, Montin?”. exclaimed 
he: ‘‘three times have I called for the diamond, 
Give 
‘me the stone; I must have it, finished or un- 
finished.” 

Montin looked wildly at him without uttering 
a word. 

‘¢What is the matter with you?" asked the 
jeweler. ‘*‘ Why don’t you answer? Have you 
drunk all your senses away ?” 

The lapidary tried in vain to speak. His 
tongue seemed paralyzed. At last he rose, and 
hiding his face in his hands, murmured, ‘‘ It— 
is—lost !” 

‘* Explain yourself. What has happened ?” 

‘* Out of the window.” 

What! when ?” 

The stone.” 
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INTERIOR VIEW, SHOWING THE TROUGHS FOR HATCHING. , 


unfortunately for Montin’s resolu- . 


they do but take a glass together ? . 
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i ell, well; tell me what has oc- 


eurred. 
i - as now the turn of the master to become 
astonishment; then, furious with rage, 
he ered, ** I don't believe a word of vour story; 
you Lave sold my diamond to pay for your dissi- 


well, 


This accusation was the coup de grace for 
Montin. He fell fainting at the feet of his 
master; and it was not without difficulty that 
he was recalled to life, or rather to 4&despair 
which amounted almost to madness. _ The jew- 
eler, who understood what was passing in his 
? mifd, tried to console him, and at last succeeded 
in rendering him more calm. 3 
' ** It is a most unfortunate accident, no doubt,” 
}, said he, ** but it is not irreparable.”’ 
i **You do not, then, believe that I sold your 
| diamond for drink 7” said Montin, eagerly. 
| **No, no, Montin; you must forget what I 
| said in the first moment of anger, and let us 
i try fo find a remedy for the misfortune. The 
| was worth £200; you must endeavor 
Bi! to repay me the half of that sum out of your 
wages, which, when vou work regularly, amount 
ia to £3 or £4 aweek. With industry and sobrie- 
on get out or debt.” 

*From this time J will work steadily,” said 
Montin, with tears in his eves.’’ ** You shall see, 
though I have been a drunkard, I am 

not a thiet.” 

*Thelieve yon.” replied the jeweler. “* Thave 

. every ¢ontidence in you; vou are a good work- 

Tk man: [will furnish vou with plenty of work, and 

a few years you will be right again. Well? 

will that suit you?” 

tae *Oh yes, Sir! only tell me once more that 
2. you da not think I sold the diamond. ’ 

‘I repeat, on my honor, that I only said so 
in the tirst moment of at ger. I am convinced 
you are an honest man—in fact, I prove it by 
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ty you will s 
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at 


, Ma. vo ul more Ww ork.’ 
“Fi | Yes. Sir, that is true, and I promise you I 
will not disappoint you. will repair my fault: 
. the lesson has been severe. but it will not be 
without its fruits.” 

Montin kept his, word—he rose early, -and 
Worked indeftarigabiv ‘tthe lost stone was re- 
4 placed) by another, which was polished as if by 
enchamrment.- Faithful to his promise, he went 

\ no more to the tavern, and’ became a model of 


steadiness and industry. <Atthe end of the vear 
he had |pai sd msiderable part of his debt. Six- 
passed thus . one tine morning 
finished his work, he placed him- 
and watched the boats pass- 
passing on the river whic flowed close 
to the walls of the house. Suddenly, his eve was 
attracted by something bright a ering on the 
eXtreme edge of an ‘old ( him wey. What was his 
| * surprise’ to discover his half-polished diamond! 
ater beneath; and vet there it had been 


in 


self at the 


and re 


2 or so\many months-suspended between heaven | 


At this sight his emotion became almost as 
. ‘ great as on the dav when he had seen it disap- 
‘ pear out of the window: he dared not remove 
tearing to lose sight of the almost. re- 

vered treasure, 
‘It is—it is my diamond, which has cost me 
5 so many tears,” said he; ‘* but how shall I reach 
it? ifit were tofall! But no, I will take every 
precaution; not too fast !—let me consider well!” 
At this moment. his employer entered the 


a his eves, 


room 
“ah. Sir!” eried Montin, ** it is there!” 
“Whaat?” said the jeweler. 
= My diamond, or rather yours, Ah, do not 
touch it, we shall lose it forever.’ 
‘It is trae; it is certainly the diamond that 
14s So tormented us: but the, difficulty is how 


ie, | i ae to Wait a moment, I know how to do it.” 
So saving, he left the room, but quickly returned, 
he aring in his hand a net prepared for ¢ atching 
L uttertlies. © With its aid. and that of a long 
; stick, “«s proceeded carefully to trv and get the 
previous stone—-Moniin, hardly di: aring to breathe, 
watehing all his movements with the greatest anx- 
‘At last his etforts were crowned with suc- 
and he cried. ** Here it is, Montin!§ I eon- 
gratuiate you on its recovery. ole am now your 
debtor to the athount of nearly a hundred pounds. 
What do you intend to do with the amount?” 

*-Leaye it in your hands, Sir, if you will be 
kind enough to keep it for me.”’ 

** Most willngly; L will pay vou the interest, 

and if you continue to add to it. you will soon 
havea nice lit le sum,” replied the jeweler. 
This was the beginni: 1s of Montin’s fortune. 
a In a few*vears he became a partner with his mas- 
1s ter, whose daughter he married, and he is now 
one of oe jewelets in Paris, 


get if. 


Cess, 


— 


HINDOO MARRIAGES. 


i | Sorety is some amelioration of the Hin- 
doo marriage law required. ‘Tied together as 
infants, there is rarely much love between the 
Hindeo man and wite: and too often the hus- 
band (if not indeed the wife) seeks elsewhere 
that affection Which ean not ‘be kindled on the 
domestic hearth. ~But to the woman this is not 
all. Married while vet a baby, she is by the old 

; Hindoo law married once forall. | Her lord and 
master may die before the-marriage has gone 
bevond the mere betrethal, but she is thence- 
forth a widow whom no other man may wed. 
Old Mr. Weller might. as far as this matter is 
concerned, have found faver among the strictest 


Brahmins of the eld scHocl,.so entirely in ac- 
: cordance With their views were his sentiments as 
to widow marriage. Left a widow, the Hindoo 
- 4 woman is for the rest of her life a slave in the 


household of her husban 1d’s family. 
may she cherish of having a home and children 
to call her own. She may not even satisfy her 


womanly vanity by wearing the 


’ sex (only in India, of ls) delight in. And 
her existence is one of hopeless drudgery and 
unsatisfied desires. But the Bengalee Baboo 
has appeared as a modern Perseus to rescue the 
Hindoo damsel from her chains. Already, in 
the face of old-world prejudices, many Hindoo 
widows have been re-elected to the privileges of 
matrimony, and as the opinions of young Bengal 
extend, such marriages will become every day 
of more common occurrence. 


A HEART UNFELLOWED. 


Tue autumn mellowed the year, the year, 

And by the sea 

Sat an angel, or fay, or lady rare— 

I know not which—with a shell at her ear 

That from the depths of the ocean near 
Whispered and wailed this melody: 


“Oh! if it were mine to love, to love, 

And thou wert she; 
Thon should'st to me bé an isle of the prime, 
Where, rolling backward the wheels of Time, 
All ‘bliss should meet in an Eden clime, 

And I would be the ambient sea. 


“Oh! if to thee, my love, my love, 
But once were given; 
Thou should’st to me be the fount of light, 
The star of stars in the infinite, 
And I, as worlds glowed into sight, 
Would be the gazing rest of heaven. 


‘‘Oh! if, in the might of thee and love, 
To dare were mine; 
The throne of the world should be my seat, 
The neck of the world should bend at thy feet, 
And the waves of its praise should break most sweet, 
That they were deubly mine and thine. 


“Oh! if to thee I brought my love, 
An offering ; 
My captives of victor thought, I ween, 


| “Tis mine, alas! to love, to love, 


' Such were the words of the shell,-the shell, 


Should march in flowers with dainty mien, 
And, paying homage to thee their queen, 
Tell me I was the more a king. 


And thou art she. 
Not a word? not a sigh ?—I am too_bold; 
My heart is on fire, but thine is cold; ~ 
Thus the empty sum of my life is told— 
That, I am naught, since naught to thee!” 


, Words sad and few; 
But whose was the voice that spake to her ear, 
Fhat whispered and wailed forth its deep despair, 
Was more than that angel, or lady rare, 
Or fay, or shell, or ocean knew. 


METEORS AND COMETS. 


A most remarkable feature of modern astro- 
nomical discovery is worthy of mention, A phe- 


would precipitate it into | 


No hopes | 


trinkets that her | those dependent on them vanish into air. 


| nomenon which men had long been in the habit 


‘at length recognized in its true light, and has 


of looking upon as a meteorological one has been 


been found wonderfully to enhance Our appreci- 
ation of the complexity of the systems which 
' exist within the solar domain.\ Meteors, shoot- 
ing-stars. and aerolites have taken their place 
among the attendants of the sun; and, in sever- 
al instances, the orbits they have followed before 
they reached the earth have been approximately 
determined. 

But it is rathet as members of systems than as 
individual bodies that these objects acquire their 
chief interest and meaning. ‘Therewas not much, 
perhaps, to attract attention to them when they 
were supposed to form one or two rings occupying 
a position in space very nearly coincident with 
that of the earth’s orbit. But it has now been 
placed beyond a doubt that the earth encounters 
tiftv-six systems, at least, of these small bodies. 
And these systems are found (in the only instances 
yet examined) to be not circular rings, but ovals 
of great eccentricity extending far into space, 
even in some cases beyond the orbits of Uranus 
and Neptune. It is clear, then, that we:can no 
longer look on these systems as resembling, i in the 
remotest degree, the asteroidal zone. We are 
forced, too, to take into consideration an import- 
| ant question of probability. What is the likeli- 
hood ‘that, if there were but a few hundred of 
such systems, the earth would encounter so many 
as fifty-six The probability may be reckoned 
‘almost at naked nothing.” And therefore we 
' are compelled to admit as a legitimate d posteri- 

ert deducgion, the extreme probability, we may | 
almost say the certainty, that such systems are | 
' to be reckoned, not by hundreds and thousands, 
but by millions on iach. 
| Nor is this all. ithin the last few months 
the startling Age hh has been made that two 
of the meteoric systems, at least, and probably 


| powers of production than an unbroken prairie 
| farm. 


many others. cvincide throughout their calcula- 
ted extent wit the orbits of known comets. . Ac- 
cordingly, We are led to trace an intimate connec- | 
tian, if not an ah lute identity, between comets | 

and shooting “star systems. And when we find 

that a system which has afforded such grand , 

displavs of star-f alls as the well-known Novem- 

ber shooting-star system is identified not with 

a large and conspicuous comet. -buat with one 
which has only lately been detected, though it 
must have been in close proximity to the earth 
some thirty times during the last thousand years— 
with aconiet, in fact, which is absolutely invisible 
to the naked eve, and far from being a conspicu- 
ous object in po werful tel esCOpes—we are led to 
recognize the importance of such comets as aor 

ton’s, Halley's, and Donati's. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

LIFE INSURANCE in this country seems to be 
safer than in England. In the latter country 
the Albert Lite Insurance Company, established 
over thirty years ago, with an income exceeding | 
$1,500,000 a vear, and sums insured reaching | 
$10,000,000, has suspended payment. This | 
means that some 16,000 heads of families see | 
' the provisions they supposed they had made for ' 
In 


mubity. 


WEEKLY. 


2, 1869. 


many businesses @ certain amount of risk seems 
inseparable from success, But in life insurance 
there can be no legitimate development of trade 
except on the understanding that risks are ex- 
cluded. 

In this country the government exercises a 
supervision over the insurance companies, An 
officer, called the Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department, takes care that the nominal 
capital is both subscribed and fully paid up be- 
fore the company begins business, and that on 
taking any fresh risk a sum is set aside which, 
annually invested in approved securities at a low 
rate of interest, will be sufficient to pay the policy 
at maturity. To this officer every company is 
obliged to furnish on oath an annual statement, 
in a form supplied by him, of its exact financial 
position. The State does not trust, however, to 
the oath alone. The Superintendent, if he sees 
reason to suspect the annual statement of any 
company, may at any moment make a special 
investigation into its affairs, and where he be- 
lieves mismanagement to.exist he may order the 
company to suspend the issue of new policies 
until after such an investigation has been held. 
If the result of the inquiry does not establish the 
solvency of the concern, the matter is referred to 
the Supreme Court, the company is dissolved, 
we the assets are distributed among the policy 

olders. 


REARING CHILDREN. 


It is a settled matter of demonstration that 
about one-fourth of all the children born die in 
their infancy. If statistical tables are correct, 
the mortality is greater in civilized society than 
among semi-barbarians or savages. It is not to 
be denied that the Indians lose a large number 
of their pappooses before the second year; but 
not in the ratio of a given population in a civil-. 
ized community where all the appliances, con- 
veniences, and knowledge are in full exercise for 
their preservation. 

The negroes of Africa and the nomadic races 
in Asia Tose many children early; but they ap- 
pear to bé more successful in their efforts to rear 
them than the best informed people of civilized 
Europe or America. No doubt this assertion 
may be called in question. Figures are not to 
be disputed, however. If it be admitted that | 
the manner of everyday life of millions ef mo- 
thers is.injurious to their nursing babes, one di- 
rect cause pf the mortality among infants, never 
practiced by unsophisticated outdoor, open-air 
mothers, will be established. Our civilized mo- 
thers bundle up their babies too closely, and too 
often deprive them of the fresh, invigorating at- 
mospheric air. They are wilted like cut flowers 
in a stifling nursery. Their freedom is too much 
abridged, from a mistaken idea that they may 
take cold if exposed. The Esquimaux mother 
refreshes her nude nursling in an Arctic snow- 
drift. Civilization overdoes—the uncivilized lets 
nature do more. § 


THE NORTHERLY LIMIT OF THE 
OYSTER. 

At the northern extremity of the Province 
of Nordland, between 68° and 69° north lati- 
tude, are situated the Lofoten Islands, or Ves- 
terlaane Oerne, which are. separated from the 
main land by the Vestfjord. is broad arm of 
the sea is remarkable both for its violent cur- 
rents and whirlpools, among which the Maelstrom 
has attained a world-wide celebrity, and also 
from its being the most northerly limit _— 
the oyster has been found. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I HAVE used my WHEELER & WILSon Sewing 
Machine overten years without repairs, and with- 
out breaking a needle, although I commenced the. 
use of it without any instruction. Have used it 
constantly for family sewing, have quilted whole 
quilts of the largest size, and it is still in com- 
plete order, runs like a top, and bids fair to be 
willed to those who come after me, with better 


Mrs. H. E. G. AREY. 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Dr. Arer's Lanorarory, that has done such won- 
ders fur the sick, now issues a potent restorer for the 
beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which advanc- 

ing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His 
Vicor mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray 
ates among us, and thus Jays us under obligations to 
bind for the good looks as well as health of the com- 


Dysrersta Tastes cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. S. G. Wecure, 571 Breadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TT; remove MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
TAN from the eon. use PERRY’S MOTH AND 


FRECKLE LOTIO Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
Prreyr, 49 Bond N Sold by all Druggists. 
“AROUND THE WORLD.” 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., Ve 

37 Row, New 


| \ aGic PHOTOGR APHS, wonderfal and | : 
a 


amusing, 25 cents a package. Lrerary or Love, 
Send to W.C 3 Astor Place, N. 


cents. 


yest PUBLISHED— OCTOBER NUMBER 


OF 


HITCHCOCK'S) 


New Monthly Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 
MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biography. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN Biography. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
ART NOTES. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUSIC. 

THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 


' MY SOUL TO GOD, viel HEART TO THEE. Do. 


KISS WALTZ. Pian 
KIT FLANNAGAN'S. FAIRY. Voice and Piano. 


Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


Address -~BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
Sw ‘Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, 


BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS,” 


Opera Glasses, 


FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 
PARIS AND VIENNA 

NOVELTIES, 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
w Prices. 


Sign of Gold ‘Telegraph. 


Geo, Eliot’s Novels. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY EDITION. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


» 


Five Vors., 12Mo0, 75 CENTS EACH. 


Vor. I. ADAM BEDE. (Just Published.) 
II. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. (Just Pub- 
lished.) 


Ill. FELIX HOLT. (Ready this Week.) 
IV. ROMOLA.. (In Press.) 


V. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE anp SILAS 
MARNER. (In Press.) 


“George Eliot's” novels belong to the enduring lit- 
erature of the country—durable, not for the fashiona- 
bleness of its pattern, but for the texture of its stuff. 
— Examiner. 

Few women—no living woman, indeed—have so 
much strength as ‘‘George Eligt,” and, more than 
that, she never allows it to degenerate into coarse- 
ness. With all her so-called ‘‘masculine” vigor, she 
has a feminine tenderness, which is nowhere shown 
more plainly than in her descriptions of children.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It was once said of a very charming and high-mind- 
ed woman that to know her was in itself a liberal ed- 
ucation; and we are inclined to set an almost equally 
high value on an acquaintance with the writings of 
“George Eliot.”—London Review. 


Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
tolumes by mail, postage’ prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of 75 cents. 


CYPRESS HILLS 
CEMETERY. 


OPFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. ¥., 
(Corner of Grand Street), 


OFFICERS: 


at DRIGGS, President. 
EASE, Vice- President. 
WILLIAM” MILES, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM EDW ARDS, Secretary. 
A. S. JARVIS, HERVEY G. LAW, JOHN I. 
VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 
N. G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor. 


$100 THOUSAND. 


We have lately introduced some new 
Boxes of Initial Stationery, 


with fancy RUSTIC Stamping, which we think will 
meet the approval of the public. 

And to farther facilitate the sale of this reajly first- 
class article, we propose, as an inducement, to pack 
$100 00 in every Thousand Boxes, 

in Prizes varying in amount from 
$1 00 to $50 00. 
Pnt up in neat boxes, and sent to any part of the 
country, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
Address MERRILL & MACKINTIRE, 
Satem, Mass. 


WEDLOCK; 


Oz, THE RIGHT RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. 
21 50.—**HOW TO READ CHARACTER.” $1 
ANNUAL PHYSIOGNOMY for 1870. Only 2% 
N IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY: 
de, ‘THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF MAN’S CRE- 
ATION, tested by Scientific Theories of his TD. 
Antiquity. By Joszru P. Tuowrsen, D.D. 
2mo. Price $1. Sent first post by 
S. R. WELLS, No, 389 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher, 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


STRUGGLES 


AND TRIUMPHS OF 


P.T. BARNUM. 


Written BY HIMSELF, 


In One Laree Octavo 


VOLUME—NEARLY 800 Paces—PRINTED IN 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


33 Elegant Full-Page Engravings. 
It embraces Forty Years’ of his 


Busy Life, as a Merc 
and Showman, and 
ment, his Failure, bi 


hant, Manager, Banker, Lecturer, 
gives accounts of his Imprison- 
s Successful European Tours, and 


importart Historical and Personal Reminiscences, re- 
plete with Humor, Anecdotes, and Entertaining Nar- 


rative, 


-It contains his celebrated Lecture on the Art or 


Money GETTING, Wi 


th Rules for Success in Business, 


for which he was offered $5000. We offer extra induce- 


ments to Agents, an 


for 32-page Circular, with, 


Terms to Agents. 


ivht to the West. Send 
ecimen Engraving and 
J.B. BURR & CO., 


d pay 


Publishers, Hartford, Conn, 


| Remarkable Success!! 


The New Stan 


dard and Popular Work 


for Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 


CLARKE'S 


NEW METHOD 


FOR 


REED ORGANS. 


The Best Teachers and Players are using it. 


Price, $250. Se 
OLIVE 


nt postpaid on receipt of price. 
R DITSON & CO., Boston; 


C.-H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


FURNITURE. 


We invite buyers to. visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Parlors, 


Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c. 


anufac- 


tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in every particular. 

With unequaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
-manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 


ise too much when w 


re say to buyers that, taking qual- 


ity into consideration, we can not be beaten in prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 


75 and 7 


7 Spring Street, corner Crosby. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the enlogiums of 
the’press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 


‘ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these gouds.are 


manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 


warrant them as exc 
PRIOE 


ellent time-keepers. 
FROM $16 TO $22. 


Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 


Goods sent b 
Address J 


ixpress, C. O. D., with charges. 
ES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 


'No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


Bloomington Nursery. 


500 Acres. 18th Year. 


Fruit, Ornamental 


10 Green-Houses. 
and Nursery Stock, immense and 


reliable assortinent, very low for cash. 
Apples—including most magniticent stock of year- 
lings; also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess, 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent, and other Crab Ap- 
‘ples—1, 2, and 3 year. 
Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Quinces, Grapes, 


Forest and Evergreei 


t Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage Or- 


ange Hedge Plants, Roser, own roots; Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Tris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, A uratum, &c, 


Also superior colored 


lates.of Fruits and Flowers. 


Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 


SWEET 
QUININE, 


SVAPNIA. 


Sweet QUININE is warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 
phate (bitter) Quinine, with the 
important advantage of being 
sweet instead of bitter. ; 

Svapnia is Opium 
its sickening and poisonous prop- 
erties. It is the most perfect 
Anopyne and Seoruine OPIATE 
yet discovered. 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
_ STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


BooK 


500 


AGENTS WANTED for 


Harding’s New Illuminated and Iilus- 


\ trated Editions of the 
LIFE OF CHRIST and BUNYAN?S 
PILGRIYDOS PROGRESS. 
The works are now ready for delivery. Address for 
Catalogue of the best-selling Subscription-Books pub- 


/ 


‘lished, 


W. W. HARDING, ‘Philadelphia, Publisher of 


Harding’s Pictorial Family Bibles. 


THE BEST WRINGER, 


THE RELIANCE, 


“A With Keyed Rolls and Spiral Cog-wheels, manufac- 


tured by PROVIDENCE 


OOL CO., Providence, R. I. 


NEW.YORK STORE, 29 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Also, Heavy Harpware, AND SAIL- 


Makers’ Goons, &c., 


Mannfacturers of 


EVERY MAN 


&e. 


PEABODY BREACH-LOADING FIRE-ARMS. 


HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 


saving much time and expense. 


Circulars containing 


full information about these Presses, prices<recom- 


mendations, &c., mailed free on application. 


men-books of types, 


Speci- 
cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph 


bum, holding 


20 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 


aid, for 25 cte.; 5 for $1: 2 ed dozen. Circulars 


ee. Address 


C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


A 


all express charges: 


write plainly the name, town, county, and state. 


THE CELEBRATED IMITATION’ 


Gold Watches and Jewelry. 


THE COLLINS METAL, THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


GENUINE OROIDE. 


The $15 Watches, in appearance and for time, are equal to gold ones costing’$150.. Those of extra fine fin- 
ish, at $20, are not surpassed by $200 gold watches. For TIME, ELEGANCE, FINISH, and DURABILITY, 
no imitation of gold can begin to compare with the Collins Metal. i 
to gold. Every watch fully warranted by certificate. 

CHAINS FROM $2 TO $3. 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Ear-Rings, Sleeve-But- 
‘tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Charms, Odd-Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the latest 
and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. ae 

TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send the seventh Watch free of charge. 

Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be 
sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. 
We employ no agents; orders, therefore, must be sent directly to us. 
Customers in the city will remember that our ONLY orFIcE 
is No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St, (up stairs), New York.—C. E. COLLINS & CO, 


Excepting the intrinsic value, it is equak 


Customers must pay 
In ordering, 


MADAME FOY’S 
COMBINED 


Is just the article needed 


/\\ 


Mass.; Ler, ALEXANDER, 


ToN, Baltimore ; 
Buiun, New York, are our Agents, 


Corset Skirt Supporter and Bustle. 


by every 


lady who would consult health, 


Z \ comfort, and style. Over 40,000 doz. 


ofthese goods have been sold within 
the past five years, and the demand 
for them is constantly increasing. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
D. B. Sacunpvers & Co., Boston, 


Busu, & 


Co., Philadelphia; Apams & Movt- 
KaurrmMan & 


Pianos, of first-class pees for $275 and 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. 


at-481 Broadway, N. Y. 


Si.ver Watcurs, upon the one-price general 
fore buying elsewhere. Agents wanted. 
Address 
, Broadway, cor. Fulton St., New 


Wiac 
alike on both sides. First machine on trial. 
ther particulars, address 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 


upward. 
Second- 


hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $46 to $175, 
HORACE WATERS. 


WATCHES FOR THE MILLION. 
The Great Trape-IMpROVEMENT ASSOOIATION (In- 
corporated by the State) sell Fink and Sonim 
-average 
system, at $10 each. Be sure to obtain a circular be- 


“MICHELIN & CO., Managers, 


York. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated Wilson Sewing 
hines. The best machine inthe world. Stitch 


For fur- 


THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Estey Organs are the rage. They 


heir sireetness and power, The Vor Humana 


tions ever introduced. 


OMETHING ‘NEW.—In musical circles the 


are the 


ost durable and have the finest tone, remarkable for 


and Vox 


Jubilante are the greatest novelties and best inven- 
J. ESTEY & C 
Brattleboro, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. 


O., 


can Knuitting Machine. 


vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. 


ANTED-_AGENTS_To ¢ell the Ameri- 
Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 


Liberal 


inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis,Mo. 


danger; achild can work it. 
ions, for $1 00; three for $2 50. Address 


NEW NOVELTY SEWING MACHINE. 
thing, with the latest improver§ents. 


for Circular, with Cut of Machine an 
Address 


—A.P. Buck. Address C.C.Thurston, 


1 50 procures, postpaid, ATwaTeErR’s PATENT Press, 
with Book and Writing-Case for Copying Letters, 

c., instantly and perfectly. ‘‘The thing for copying.” 
rooklyn, N.Y. 


paxsee STEAM ENGINE: made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
Sent free, with instruc- 


WALTER HOLT; No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


V ANTED AGENTS.—$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, to introduce the 


A new 


Price for Hand 

Machine, $15; with Table and Foot a $25. Send 
terms to Agents. 

W. 8. HILL, Manchester, N. H. 


over 50 years’ successful operation. 
apply to 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY.—This In- 
stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 
For circulars, 
JOHN H.. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


Agents! Read This! 


10 hours, without using drugs. 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, 


in operation. Address the manufacturers, 


$114 sample mailed free. . J. Ful 


Machine Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price-list. 
—How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
A lam, N. Y. 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $330 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our newand wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M7 WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TT) —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

\ INEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
For circulars, address 
Conn. 


YLER WATER WHEELES.— Over 2000 


Sullivan 


Use B.A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge. 


* 
The Climax Knitter !! 

This is, without question, the best Family Knitting 
Machine ever invented. It ig small, light, neat, 
simple of construction, durable, works very rapidly, 
has but one needle, makes te knitting- 
needle stitch (and two others@vith light or heavy, sin- 
gle or double yarn, sets up and finishes its own work, 
and needs no weights. It knits close or loose text- 
ures, hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics—any- 
thing that can be knit by hand, and in a much better 
manner. <A child can readily operate it, and can learn 
to do so much sooner than to knit with ordinary nee- 
dies. There is nothing to be done but to thread a 
needle and turn a crank, until the heel is reached, 
which is formed to perfection, with little trouble and 
no sewing; the same is the case with the toe. 

The price of this Knitter is but $25 00, which places 
it within the reach of every family. It is destined to 
be — popular, and we can offer agents, general and 

‘special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for Circulars. ' 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CoO., 
S. W. corner 11th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A LADY who has been cured of great nervous 
debility, after many years of misery, desires to 
make known to all fellow-sufferers the suré means of 
relief. Address, enclosing a stamp, MRS. M. MER- 
RITT, P.O. Box 5033, Boston, Mass., and the pre- 
.e8cription will bewent free by return mail. 


2 per Month guaranteed, Sure pay. 
$100 to $250) Salaries paid weekly to Agents 
— where sellin 
Clothes Lines. Call at, or write for 
Girard Wire Mills, 261 North 3d St., 


articulars to the 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for$l. Forsale by Merchants & Drugzgists 
geucrally. Address Magic Comb Co., Sprinafield, Mass. 


95 A DAY. — 33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Hagper'’s 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekry, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's BaZar, One Year...... °4.00 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s WEEK LY, and Harprr’s 


two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for everi; Club of Fiver 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazineE 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaztnz, or 20 cents for 
the WeEk.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

. The Volumes of the Macaztne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with gny Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be tderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxr.y and Bazar cammence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrekuy, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is‘ stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. , 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. | 

In ordering the MaGaztnr, the Wrrxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direttion is to be changed, both the 
' old and the new one must be given. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN HARPER’s 


Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Pagey$70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insettion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. : 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


> 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


OLD HUNTING -CASE WATCHES 


are Manufactured on strictly scientific principles, hav- 
ing all the brilliancy, durability, and exact appearance 
of virgin gold. They are fac-similes of the most rare and 
costly description of Genuine Gold Watches. Scientific 
and expert men have been engaged in vain attempts to 
analyze this wonderful substanee, and pronounce it a 


= remarkable freak of nature, and believe it to be the nor- 


simile Waltham Watches, and pronounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. 
fine Swiss Movements, $15 each. Gents’ magnificent Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-simile Walthams, $20, 
325, $30, and $35 each. Chronometer Balance, $25. Extra finished Chronometers, $30 and $35. Each watch 
warranted to be in perfect running order, and to retain the color of 18-carat gold. Latest stvles of Chains, 
$3 to $10 each. Expressed every where. Customers :must pay all charges. | 
Ex to on receipt of charges. Clubs orde 
xtra Watch free.—JOHN iGAN, Importer, Manufacturer, and Presi ; roide Gold 
Watch Co., 79 Nassau Street, New York, , dent of the Genuine O : 
The Editor of the New York Daily Sun says: ‘ Mr. Fog 
resemblance to gold that none but an expert could tell the 
the best gold watches. We are informed that the genuine Oroide Guid Metal wears well and does not tarnish, 


mal condition of gold, which probably takes thousands 
of years to become the precious metal. ‘Railroad Con- 
ductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the most exacting 
of our customers, have thorougitly demonstrated the 
strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of the Fac- 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


Express Co’s will allow custom- 
ny Six Watches will receive an 


an has shown us a specimen watch of so close a 
ifference. The movement is the same as that of 


our Patent Everlasting White Wire | 


| Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any ° 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORE, 


Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 

Lossine, Author of ‘*The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
In One Volume, 1084 pages, large Svo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 50; Full Roan, $9 00: Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GREEN woop, the Amateur Casual,” Author of *The 
True History ofa Little Ragamuffin,” “* Reuhen Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. . By H. R. Pox Bourne. With Portrait of 
ree" Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
ofan American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Goury, Burr, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


SANDS’S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By NatTHaniet 
Sanpvs. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Trnuthfal Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or, Small Places im the Rural Districts. 
By Ronert Roosevett. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


A PARSER AN NALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams afd Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
cis A. Maren, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology inNkafayette College, 
Author of “‘ Method of Philological Study of the En- 
glish Language,” ‘*Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40’cents. _ 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Russet Author of Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. | By Gewro 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown Svo, Oloth, 
$3 50; 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals, By 
J. Fraeo. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The New Novels 


. PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Harper's Illustrated 
Library Edition. 
ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 
MILL ON THE FLOSS. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
75 cents. 
tw To be followed by Geo. Eliot’s other Novela. 


COUNTESS GISELA. By E. Marritr. Translated 
by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. | . 


FOUND DEAD. By the Autkor of‘ Carlyon’s Year,” 
‘*One of the Family,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
‘&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. ’ 


50 cents. 
HETTY. By Henry Kinesrtry. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


‘MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. -A Novel of American 
Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 


STRETTON. By Henry Paper, 40 cts. 


GORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


2 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By Jamrs 
De Mite, Author of “ Cofd and Creese,” &c. With 
100 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 


own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS.~* 150 Ilfstrations. 8vo; Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. Syo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

HENRY ESMOND aynp LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. 8&vo, Paper, 50 cents. | 


(CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: \ 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT;; or, Jealousy. Lllustrated, 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. P 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, Pa- 

per, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. &vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
ge To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: | 
PHINEAS FENN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 Th: ; 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150. Part II., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 
a 


books by mail, postage free, to any part of ihe United 


" | States, on receipt of the price. 


FALSE COLORS. By Tuomas, 8vo, Paper, 


New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 


Harrer & Brotners will send any of the above 
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